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THE DEKBY DAY. 



CHAPTEK I. 

A FAMILY SECRET. 

Sir Bridges Sinclair was a man of property : he 
had not been of age more than a year or two, and, 
although he was much sought after by designing 
mammas with speculative propensities who had 
sundry female encumbrances of which they wished 
to get rid, he went very little into society. His 
father, in his lifetime, had been well known all 
over England as a patron of the turf. Unfor- 
tunately he had the bad luck to break his neck 
in a steeple-chase. His son was at that time at 
Eton, and was telegraphed for in a hurry to come 
home and celebrate the funeral obsequies of his 
departed parent. He went into decent mourning, 
gave his opinion to the sculptor about the monu- 
ment, comforted his mother, and went back to 
school a full-fledged baronet and heir presumptive 
to a fine estate and ten thousand a-year. 

His grief at the irreparable loss he had sustained 
was not so profound as it sho\\\d \\^^^ \>^^^\ V>rt 
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his father had more than once given him a very 
respectable hiding with a horse-whip for breaches 
of discipline ; and although the castigations were 
not altogether unmerited, their remembrance 
rankled in the boy's breast, and brought forth 
bitter fruit. On one occasion he took a favourite 
horse out of the stall without leave, and threw 
him down, breaking his knees and spoiling two 
hundred and fifty guineas' worth of solid horse- 
flesh. Another time he clumsily got amongst the 
hounds, and trampled half a score to death or 
otherwise seriously injured them. These were 
offences the sporting baronet could not tolerate 
even in his own son. 

Sir Bridges Sinclair inherited all his father's 
fondness for horse-racing, and was as well known 
at Tattersall's as he was on Newmarket Heath or 
Epsom Downs. His racing cracks were a fortune 
in themselves, and the principal business of his 
life was the care of his stable. 

His horse Ascapart was fourth favourite for the 
Derby before the Two Thousand was run for ; but 
as he ran second to the winner in that race, the 
knowing ones thought well of him for the * blue 
riband,' and * potted ' their money on him without 
hesitation. 

Sir Bridges only allowed one care to interfere 
between himself and his hobby. While visiting 
at an old friend's house, he had fallen in love 
with the daughter, a charming girl, just turned 
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nineteen. The Carews were one of tlje oldest 
families in the county, and Edith was well worthy 
of her ancestry. In her you saw exquisitely 
chiselled features, whilst the symmetry of her 
form was absolutely faultless. Dark pensive eyes 
were fringed with long drooping eyelashes, which 
are so attractive and so fascinating. Her soft and 
silky hair was black as jet, and brushed slightly 
off her forehead, allowing the temples to be seen, 
and knotted behind in a pretty coil. 

Edith Carew regarded Sir Bridges Sinclair 
favourably, and her friends received his advances 
with considerable gratification, and met him half- 
way. It was no great wonder that Edith liked 
the handsome baronet, who stood six feet high in 
his shoes. He was not in the least * horsey ' in his 
conversation. A more polished gentleman could 
not be met with'; and, although fond of field 
sports, he was quite a lady's man. He was one of 
those who redeem the turf from utter despisal and 
degradation. He never condescended to any of 
the petty rogueries that are in vogue amongst 
some who pretend to be men of honour. He had 
never scratched a horse in his life, and those who 
backed his horses were always sure that they 
would run to win. 

One day, about three weeks before the Derby, 
Sir Bridges ordered his phaeton and drove down to 
Eccleston Square, to pay Edith a mon^isi^ oai^^ 
Jt was about half-past t^^elve — xafitiei: ^tl xss^- 
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fashionable time for calling, but as ami de la 
maison^ he ventured to take a liberty, and felt a 
sort of subdued satisfaction in thinking that he 
should possibly take Edith by surprise. He 
asked the servant if Miss Carew was at home, 
and received an aflSrmative reply. The footman 
ushered him into the drawing-room, where Edith 
was seated upon a sofa, her head leaning upon 
her arm. She was gazing in an abstracted manner 
upon a letter she held in her disengaged hand. 
Her tears were falling quickly upon the senseless 
paper, and she did not so much as look up when 
Sir Bridges entered. He coughed slightly to 
rouse her attention. She raised her head in a 
startled manner, and, seeing who her visitor was, 
hastily concealed the tear-stained tear-blotted 
letter in her bosom, blushing deeply the while ; 
but rapid as her movements were, she could not 
succeed in hiding the. paper in the folds of her 
dress before Sir Bridges Sinclair caught sight of 
the handwriting. A flash of surprise and anger 
mantled his face. The letter was written in a 
bold masculine hand. As soon as he could recover 
his equanimity, he said, in a cold constrained 
voice, * I am sorry to intrude upon your privacy.' 

Edith Carew, in a composed manner, wiped her 
eyes with a tiny lace-bor^ered pocket-handker- 
chief, and replied timidly-^' 

^ Not at all ; don't make any apology. I am, as 
jou see, quite alone 
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Sir Bridges Sinclair was much too well bred to 
make any pointed allusion to the letter which had 
been surreptitiously buried in its silken receptacle, 
but he was dying to elucidate what he began to 
look upon as a mystery. It behoved him, as the 
presumptive husband of the girl before him, to 
enquire into it minutely. 

'I made sure you would come out for a ride 
this morning,' exclaimed the Baronet, after a 
pause. 

* I did not feel very well,' murmured Edith. 

^ I generally find you in the Kow about eleven. 
I know you are considered by everybody to be 
very highly parky.' 

* Oh ! yes, I am so fond of the park,' returned 
Edith, with a slight show of animation. 

'Perhaps you have been more pleasantly en- 
gaged indoors.' 

* In what way ?' she asked, raising her eyebrows. 
' Oh I I don't know exactly. I always thought 

ladies had ways and means of passing time which 
men, who are less fortunate, have not the least 
idea of.' 

* What do you say about smoking then, and 
sherry and bitters, afid all that ? ' she archly asked. 

* A cigar will kill half an hour certainly, but I 
should be sorry to back it against a pair of knitting 
needles.' 

At this moment a servant brought Misa G^^<$?^ 
a note upon a silver salver. 
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* For mamma I ' she said, taking it up. ' I suppose 
I may open it, as she is out. It has an ambassa- 
dorial appearance.' 

She quickly broke the seal, and a card fell out. 

* A ball at the French Embassy I ' she exclaimed. 
* How very nice ! I hope it will not be too stately. 
Next Thursday week. I hope we are not engaged 
for that day. Do you mind giving me our list? 
There it is, on your right hand. No ; not there. 
The other table. Thanks.' 

Sir Bridges handed her the list, and she scanned 
it over. ^No,' she said. 'We are free, I am 
glad to say. Shall you be there ? ' 

* I am not aware that they have done me the 
honour to ask me.' 

^ Come with us.' 

* I am not sui'e whether it will not be too near 
the Twenty-fifth.' 

* The Twenty-fifth ! and what is going on then ? ' 
' Do you really mean to say you don't know ? ' 

he asked, in evident surprise. 

* I don't, indeed.' 

* The Derby ! of course.' 

* Oh I and your horse. Is he well, and what 
you call in good form ? ' 

' Excellent.' 

'I am delighted to hear it. Do you know, I 

always take the " Times " away from papa in the 

morning, because I want to look down the racing 

column^ and see how Ascapart stands in the 

betting.' 
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*Do you?' said Sir Bridges Sinclair, with a 
gi'atified smile. 

* Papa says,' she resumed, ^ that as you will be 
busy with the stablemen, and jockeys, and all 
those, and can't take us, he shall go down in the 
carriage, and we shall meet you on the course, 
after the race.' 

* That will be the best way, I think. I have 
entered Ascapart for the Grand Prix at Long- 
champs, so you must get Mr. Carew to take you 
over to Paris.' 

^Eeally! How I should like it; and will he 
beat all the French horses ? ' 

* In a canter, I hope ; he beat the best at present 
over here at Newmarket, the other day.' 

Edith got up from her seat to place the invita- 
tion list upon the table, but as she did so, by some 
chance or other, the letter she had been at such 
pains to hide, fell from her di'ess upon the floor. 
This was not lost upon Sir Bridges, who, like an 
eagle darting upon its prey, stepped lightly for- 
ward and picked it up, before she was aware that 
she had lost it. With a mingled sense of triumph 
and anger, he held the fluttering sheet between 
his fingers, and exclaimed, * You have dropped a 
letter, I think ? ' 

* Oh ! ' she said, in a voice of alarm, * I — I am 
much obliged.' 

And she crushed it up in her hand, as if in a 
futile endeavour to annihilate \t ^Jciet^ %xA*vXifc\ji% 
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* Are your correspondents numerous ? ' he ven- 
tured to enquire. 

* Not very.' 

There was a long break in the conversation, 
which was embarrassing to both of them. 

' How badly people write now,' said Sir Bridges, 
burning to make her declare who her frieijd was. 

* Yes, they do.' (This unconcernedly.) 

* A fellow I know was plucked for the Civil 
Service, because his writing was so infernally 
bad.' 

' Oh ! indeed.' 

* Fact was, the Examiners could not read his 
name, which was Sidney Nobbes; he put the 
initial only of his christian name at the end of his 
papers, and when he came up, they called him 
Mr. Snobs, which he couldn't stand. He asked 
them if they wanted to insult him grossly, and 
there was a very comfortable little shindy over it 
Must say, though, that your friend writes a 
tolerable fist.' 

' What friend ? ' 

The question was put in a rather angry tone, 
and the Baronet, thinking he had gone a little too 
far, muttered, * Letter — picked up — ^just now.' 

* I really cannot see. Sir Bridges, how my letters 
can possibly interest you,' she said in a freezing 
tone. 

* Well, that is — don't know. P'raps have some 
right.' 
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' Not at all. I don't admit it for an instant.' 

Her eyes flashed, and her little hand trembled 
a little. 

Sir Bridges Sinclair wished he had not called 
that morning, but he said nothing. 

'I am aware that you think you have some 
reason to ask for an explanation, but I am not 
disposed to give it to you. If you have no confi- 
dence in me, your love is not worth having. I 
am not in the habit of doing anything that is dis- 
honourable, and your suspicious manner annoys 
me.' 

At this the Baronet recovered himself, and 
said : * You have spoken plainly ; will you allow me 
to do so too ? ' 

* By all means.' 

* Is that a letter you would object to show your 
mother ? ' 

She hesitated, and turned very pale. 

* I will put it to you in another form. Is that 
a letter of the existence of which she is at present 
in ignorance ? ' 

* Yes,' murmured Edith. 

^It is. Just permit me, one moment more. 
Do you intend to show it her ? ' 

^No.' 

These monosyllabic replies were becoming sig- 
nificant. 

* Not at all ? Pray answer me frankly.' 

^ Not at all,' she echoed, mV\v >iXife ^\?C\sfivJs^ ^ 
a parrot 
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^ In that case^ what am I to think? ' 

*You may draw your own conclusions,' she 
replied, while tear-drops trembled on her eyelids ; 
' but take care you do not allow your temper to 
mislead you. This letter is part of a family secret. 
I cannot communicate it to you. I have done 
nothing wrong. Believe me, I have not. I should 
be sorry for you to go away labouring under an 
erroneous impression.' 

^ Is this all you have to say ? ' 

His mminer was stem and resentful. Hers, 
suppliant and contrite, yet firm. 

' No ; it is not. I will ask you to trust me.' 

* Make me your confidant.' 

^ I cannot, I cannot ! ' she cried, in an agonised 
voice. 

She was evidently suffering acutely. 

Sir Bridges Sinclair got up and walked im- 
patiently up and down the room. A great conflict 
was going on in his mind. He loved Edith Carew 
very dearly, but the current of his affection was 
arrested in its progress, and the dam which checked 
the impatient waters was not to be removed, until 
the mystery of the letter was cleared up. She 
had asked him in plaintive tones to trust her ; her 
appeal was so feelingly and touchingly made, that 
it went direct to his heart. He longed to go up 
to her, take her hand in his, press it affectionately, 
and forgive her; but a proud voice restrained 
him^ suggesting to him that she was probably un- 
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worthy of so much love. As he walked up and 
down, the struggle went on. He could only 
suppose that he was not the ^9*8^ man upon whom 
Edith had set her aflfections. That her femily 
were urging her to marry hirriy because of his 
position, his title, and his fortune. That in point 
of fact, they were getting up a Mariage de Con^ 
veiiance. This his pride revolted at. When he 
took a woman to the altar, and paid her the 
greatest compliment that a man can pay a woman, 
by making her his wife, he wanted heiv heart to 
belong to him alone. He did not wish to be 
bound for ever to a blighted being, who would 
sigh for her early love, and look upon herself as a 
victim, and upon him as a tyrant, who is to be 
tolerated, but nothing else. He was resolved to 
have that strong healthy indomitable affection 
that endures through good and evil report — ^that 
cannot be crushed out by poverty, and through its 
innate purity and intensity is able to defy 
prosperity and refuses to be spoilt by it ; — a love 
that deserves the name, and that can gild the 
hovel, while it casts a halo round the hall; but if 
he wag the second in the field, he should prefer 
retiring from the contest, and leave Edith, in all 
the beauty of her freshly budding womanhood, to 
be the bride of his more favoured rival. The 
very idea of having a rival made his blood, which 
was at all times in all conscience hot enough, boil 
over and course through lai»\em'&^SS!DL^\siSi^^'ss^- 
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ing velocity. He compressed his fists together, 
and looked like a man who is fully prepared to 
undertake an early journey to Wormwood Scrubbs. 
In five minutes he calmed down slightly, and 
stopped abruptly before Edith's chair. That con- 
science-stricken young lady was doing her best to 
keep back her tears, which would drop down in- 
continently. 

' Will you tell me one thing, Edith ? ' he said, 
in a more tender voice than he had employed for 
some timB. 

* Oh, yes 1 ' she replied, eagerly. ^ If I can.' 

*Have I any cause for jealousy, or whatever 
people call it ? ' 

*No, that indeed you have not,' she replied 
with vivacity. 'I give you my word you have 
not.' 

^ In that case I have only to express my regret 
if I have said anything in any way calculated to 
hurt your feelings.' 

^I forgive you at once,' she replied, holding 
out her hand. He grasped it with fervour, and 
the lovers' quarrel was made up, although the 
family secret remained as profound a mystery as 
ever. The reconciliation was sealed with one of 
those impressions which are usually associated 
with Christmas and mistletoe, and Edith's face 
wore her usual animated expression. In a short 
time Mrs. Carew returned, and the Baronet was 
pressed to stay to lunch, which he did. On his 
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way home that afternoon he could not help won- 
dering why Edith so sedulously refused to let him 
know anything about the letter, and, in spite of 
his mental efforts to the contrary, he thought it 
odd that she should keep her mother in the dark. 
He had one consolation ; and that was, he knew 
girls are fond of having a secret, and positively 
revel in the idea of being the sole possessors of a 
real mystery which others would give anything to 
be able to unravel. 



u 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MAN "WHO WBOTB THE LETTER. 

Sir BRiDaES Sinclair continued to visit Edith on 
the same amicable terms upon which they were 
before the affair of the letter, and to all appearance 
the matter was forgotten. The Baronet was him- 
self the soul of honour, and he considered the 
declaration that Edith had made conclusive upon 
the point which he had in his jealousy raised 
respecting her fidelity. The green monster, how- 
ever, was only exorcised for a brief time. It was 
destined to be revived in an extraordinary manner. 
The Carews gave a dinner-party and a ball, to 
both of which Sir Bridges was of course invited. 
He accepted the invitation to the latter, which 
was a thing he rarely did. Perhaps when he 
first made his appearance in London no man 
had so many letters asking him to parties, *at 
homes,' and requests that he would come for an 
hour or so, as he had ; but he generally returned 
a polite negative. Going out was a bore; and 
although it was not his way to say so outright, it 
was pretty well known that he considered the busy 
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whirl of society anything but attractive ; and it 
got whispered about that the Baronet was a man 
who thought himself too good for ordinary London 
society, rather addicted to cynicism, and fond of 
PljEitonic philosophy. When his intimacy with 
the Carews began to be talked about, there were 
some people who positively gloated over the con- 
quest Edith had made ; while others who envied 
the dark-eyed beauty gnashed their teeth, and 
called her designing — ^the general resource of 
those ladies who may be classed amongst the 
number of the foolish virgins. If a pretty woman 
cannot make any impression upon a man, it is 
some slight satisfaction to find that he is not 
altogether impervious to feminine charms. 

Sir Bridges was not at all to be blamed for 
his exclusiveness. An exclusive man is always 
more run after than one who will go anywhere, 
and positively howls with delight whenever he 
receives an invitation requesting the pleasure of 
his company at Lady Tomnoddy's. The great 
mistake that some men make is to think that they 
derive any material advantage from running about 
from party to party. Drinking bad champagne, 
and sitting up four nights out of the seven, must 
have an eflfect upon the constitution of a rhino- 
ceros, which in all probability is not as tough as 
its hide. There are men who do not disdain 
muffin worries and crumpet scrambles; but at 
them the finger of scorn BliOu\dL \ie ^<e»^T^^^^ 
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pointed, unlcsH they can plead in extenuation old 
acquaintanceship or consanguinity with the hos- 
pitable hostess who dispenses the oleaginous and 
slightly doughy refreshments. I have heard of men 
who find consolation in tea and shrimps, and derive 
enjoyment from the contemplation of the scenery 
in and around Gravesend. Their severest, their 
cruellest enemies, however, could not accuse them 
of having an eye for the picturesque. An unfor- 
tunate gentleman with whom 1 was once casually 
acquainted, and who, I may state, is at present 
an inmate of the Asylum for Idiots at Earlswood, 
declared that he considered Hampstead Heath the 
ne plus ultra of rustic beauty, and was in the 
habit of going to the top of the Monument without 
a murmur, and called it healthy recreation. He 
delighted in the chilling solitude of St. Paul's, 
and stood for hours in the dome, looking down 
upon the tiu-bid stream of life ebbing and flowing 
to and from the great city. 

Sir Bridges Sinclair was very particular about 
evening dress, in which he looked remarkably 
well. When he entered the house he made his 
way up the staircase with difficulty, for he was 
rather late. He had been dining with a friend 
at Arthur's, and he did not take the trouble to 
hurry away. In the warmth of friendly discussion 
respecting the merits of different horses, even 
Edith was for a time forgotten. He found Mrs. 
Carew standing just inside the doorway, receiving 
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her guests with her accustomed affability. She 
heartily bade him welcome amidst the clash of the 
music, which almost drowned her words, and he 
made his way past the dancers to the other end 
of the apartmeut, where he thought he should 
possibly find Edith ; but, although he looked every- 
where for her he could not succeed in finding her. 
She was certainly not in the room, for he searched 
its proportions with the vigilance of a detective. 
He was going back again to see if he had missed 
her in the throng, when he saw some one leaning 
against the wall, regarding him smilingly. He 
recognised a particular friend. Harry Bicknell 
was clever and versatile. His father was one of 
the oldest M.P.'s in the House, and through his 
influence his son had become the private secretary 
of a Cabinet Minister. He went everywhere, and 
was popular with all who knew him ; but, like his 
friend Sir Bridges, he was not in the habit of 
making many acquaintances. He used to say 
that he did not mind dining with a man so much, 
but it was no reason why they should set the 
daughters at him, or imagine that he was going 
to do more than nod to the sons. Harry Bicknell 
and the Baronet did not say how do you do. Per- 
haps they considered the time-honoured greeting 
superfluous, as both were the picture of health. 

*Too hot for anything light and fantastic to- 
night,' said Harry, in reply to a question as to wlv^ 
he did not dance. 

o 
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* Rather warm, certainly ; but where is it any- 
thing else?' 

* In the garden.' 

' Anything to see there ?' 

* Of course, that is the great feature of the 
evening^s entertainment, as the playbills tell you. 
But what's the row with you ? Seem rather out 
of •sorts.' 

* Wasn't aware of it.' 

* Anything gone wrong with the horse?' 

^ No, thank God ; square as gold when I left 
the stables this moiTiing.' 

* Glad to hear that. It will be unpleasant for 
me if Ascapart is in the ruck ; but, 'pon my word, 
I wasn't joking, there is an air of long-suffering 
about you, as if you had been mortifying the flesh 
by carrying a gampish umbrella up Piccadilly, 
and back again.' 

* I'll go into the garden with you, if you like,* 
exclaimed Sir Bridges, without answering Bick- 
nell's question. 

^ No good yet, my dear fellow ; don't light up 
till twelve, and it isn't much past eleven yet.' 

They separated, and the Baronet made his way 
down the stairs until he reached the passage which 
led into the garden. It was not of great extent, 
but the air was cool and refreshing, and it rippled 
gently and gratefully against his heated face and 
fanned his flushed cheeks. If he had been asked 
to assign a reason for seeking the solitude of the 
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garden, be would have been unable to do so. He 
was animated by one of those subtle instincts 
which are sometimes vouchsafed to men. Their 
origin is wrapped in mystery, and it is impossible 
to define them or trace their connection with 
natural laws. There were somis trees here and 
there, and the pale moonlight revealed lamps of 
diflferent colours hanging from the branch^p. 
They were unlighted as yet, and the scene was 
lonely and uninviting. Sir Bridges Sinclair posted 
himself against the wall, utterly regardless of the 
immaculate purity of his dress-coat and oblivious 
of the properties of white- wash. He had not 
remained in this position long before he heard a 
footstep. Something light and fairy-like tripped 
past him as if borne on the wings of a zephyr. 
The fluttering of muslin proclaimed it to be a 
woman. A cloud obscured the moon, and the 
faint light of the twinkling stars was insufficient 
to enable him to discover who the fair wanderer 
might be. Animated by an irresistible determi- 
nation, he glided noiselessly after the figure, 
which was now concealed within the darkling 
shadows, sombre and funereal, formed by an 
angle of the wall. The Baronet stopped abruptly, 
as the sound of voices fell upon his ear. The 
tones at one moment seemed to come from the 
top of the wall ; the next they were those of the 
woman who had flitted by him when standing 
with his back to the wall. Of t\\e \?^o ^-^^-^^k.^t's^. 

c 2 
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one was a man, the other a lady. With a sense of 
excruciating pain and anguish. Sir Bridges Sinclair 
discovered that Edith Carew was about to enter 
into a conversation of a palpably clandestine nature 
with a man who paid surreptitious visits to her 
father's house — who was ashamed to show his. 
face, or afraid to i-eveal his identity. 

.The man leaped down from the wall, and came 
in contact with the ground with a loud thud. 

Dismissing all the scruples which rose up before 
him. Sir Bridges resolved to avail himself of the 
fortuitous opportunity with which fortune had 
favoured him, and unmask the traitress who was 
playing him false, trifling with his affections, 
and making sport of his most sacred feelings. It 
might be ungentlemanly, improper, and a direct 
breach of the laws of etiquette to play the part of 
an eaves-dropper, and listen to a conversation 
which was clearly not intended for his ears, but 
he did not care for the moral turpitude of the 
act in his desperation. He determined not to 
lose one word that might be uttered by either 
speaker. 

'Dear Charley,' exclaimed Miss Carew, in a 
low voice, the tones of which were distinctly 
audible to the Baronet, * I cannot tell you how 
glad I am to see you once more.' 

Sir Bridges ground his teeth. 

* You received my letter, of course ? ' 

* Yes, or I should not be here.' 
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^ It is very kind of you to risk so much.' 

Sir Bridges clenched his fists as he heard that 
the man before him, talking in an affectionate 
manner to his affianced, was the individual who 
wrote the letter about which there was so much 
mystery ; and which Edith had thrown a shield 
of inviolability over, on the flimsy pretext of its 
being a family secret. 

^ Is your father as hostile to me as ever ? ' con- 
tinued the young man. 

^ Quite,' replied Edith. ^ I would not let him 
know that I have met you for the world.' 
" * Nor your mother ? ' 

^ No ; mamma is just as bad.' 

* I don't think I deserve so much severity from 
them,' he said, in a bitter tone. 

• ' No, Charley, indeed you do not. I often 
think of you, poor fellow,' replied Edith, feel- 
ingly. ^ I declare, when I got your letter, a day 
or two ago, I fairly cried over it.' 

' It is unfair to persecute me everlastingly, 
simply because I ' 

' Never mind, Charley ! ' she exclaimed, sooth- 
ingly ; ' don't talk about it. I am sure it is as 
painful to me as it is for yourself.' 

^ I admit I was wrong, and very much to blame. 
But the last ounce breaks the back of the strongest 
camel, and I think my last ounce will come 

SOOD.' 

* You must he a camel wi\.\i a ci^^WtQvi\s^O«^^ 
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Charley, and then it can't break,' said Edith^ 
laughingly. ' Keep your spirits up ; there is a 
good time coming, you may depend.' 

' I wish I could think so ; but you were always 
f.anguine, Edie. But there are some things a man 
can't bear up against. Now, at this moment, I 
haven't got a halfpenny in the world, and I don't 
know where to go to get one. Don't think I say 
that to worry you.' 

^ Not at all ; but I have thought of ail that. And 
when I read your letter, and you said " you were 
liard up and hadn't got a rap," I said to myself. 
Poor old Charley shall not want a sovereign, or 
ten, or twenty sovereigns, as long as I have the 
means of getting them for him ; and so I have 
managed to scrape together fifty pounds. It is 
not much, but it will carry you -on for a little 
while. It is all here in this, purse, Charley ; take 
it at once, in case we ai^e interrupted.' 

^ God bless you, Edie,' he cried, in a voice 
Avhich trembled with emotion ; * you always were 
the best little pet that ever lived. I don't forget 
your kindness'. I love you for it.' 

^ I know you do, Charley, dear ; and soon, I 
hope, these clouds will blow over, and when you 
want to see me you will not have to jump over 
walls and all that.' 

* I would go through fire and water to see you, 
Edie, at any time. I could stand here and talk 
to you all night. But you will be missed. You 
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must go back to the ball-room. One kiss before 
I go, for the sake of old times.' 

' A dozen, if you like, Charley,' she replied, 
v/ith a light, musical laugh. 

There was the sound of a chaste salute, and the 
next moment the man scrambled up the wall, 
descended on the other side and disappeared. 
Edith lingered a moment, heaved a deep sigh, 
and then walked moodily back to the house, 
without having the slightest suspicion that Sir 
Bridges Sinclair had overheard her conversation 
with the mysterious unknown. 

As for Sir Bridges, he remained in a state 
of semi-stupefaction ; leaning against the wall and 
revolving many things in his mind. One fact 
seemed as patent as the sun at noonday, and that 
was Miss Carew loved another, and her passion 
was reciprocated. If it were not so, was it at all 
likely that she would meet him as she had done, 
and talk to him in an affectionate manner, and 
lend him money. The Baronet had the most 
thorough contempt for the man. He considered 
him some low fellow, and that increased his dis- 
gust beyond measure. If she had evinced a 
preference for some gentleman it would not have 
distressed him so much. He thought that the 
man had been dismissed from the house by the 
unanimous desire of Mr. and Mrs. Carew, and 
that either his birth, his position, or his ante- 
cedents were not found satirfac^A^T^ \i^ >iXiS«>L» 
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The Baronet considered his course of action to 
be clearly marked out for him. He could not 
possibly unite himself with Miss Garew after the 
discovery he had made. Marriage was out of the 
question. He would leave the house as soon* as 
he had partially recovered himself, and go home 
in order to write a farewell note to the fickle 
beauty, whom he looked upon as a dangerous 
intriguante. 

* Why/ he muttered to himself, ' she might 
carry on a flirtation after her marriage with half 
the men in London. I am easy-going and un- 
suspecting ; and if she begins that sort of thing 
now, God help the man who has her for a 
wife ! I am only glad to think that I have foimd 
her out in time. Perhaps it is the best thing 
that could happen to me. I'll be a bachelor now 
all my life ; I'll live and die a bachelor. I could 
have loved that girl ; I could have done more than 
that — I could have loved her to distraction, wor- 
shipped her, and idolized her. I used to think 
the carpet she trod upon saiictified by her touch, 
but that's. all altered now. I'll be as hard as 
nails for the future, and care for nothing but my 
horses.' 

With a wild laugh he moved from his position, 
and walked slowly back to the gay world that he 
had temporarily quitted. He was too much 
agitated to venture up-stairs amidst the giddy 
throng, but going into the coffee-room, where 
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there were few people, he called for some brandy 
and drank oflF a glassfull at a draught. After this 
exploit he requested to be supplied with writing 
materials. He had thought at first that he would 
go home and indite a valedictory epistle, but he 
was so excited by the stimulant he had taken, 
that he changed his^ mind and determined to 
strike the iron while it was hot, and his hands 
were willing to wield the heavy sledge-hammer ne- 
cessary for the purpose. Tender moments might 
overwhelm him in the morning, and he might be 
deterred from carrying out his intention. His 
note was rather cruelly worded, and calculated to 
startle the recipient of it. He wrote in a stiflF 
and formal manner. 

^ Sir Bridges Sinclair begs to inform Miss Carew 
that he has had the extreme pleasure and satis- 
faction of seeing the writer of the letter which 
she was at so much pains to conceal, a few days 
ago, when Sir Bridges Sinclair unexpectedly made 
his appearance in the drawing-room in which she 
was seated. The interview Miss Carew has held 
this evening with the gentleman above alluded to 
as the writer of the letter, was of such a nature as 
to decide Sir Bridges Sinclair upon breaking off 
the engagement hitherto existing between himself 
and Miss Carew. Miss Carew will certainlynot be at 
a loss to discover the reasons by which Sir Bridges 
Sinclair is actuated in coming to this resolution.' 

He folded this letter \iip axidk. ^vc^^\.^^ ^^ '^'^ 
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Miss Carew. After the porter in the hall had 
assisted him to put on his coat and given him 
his hat, he handed the note to a servant, saying, 
' Find Miss Carew in the ball-room and let her 
have this at once.' When he reached the street 
he walked along at a quick pace, as if anxious to 
escape from his thoughts. 

The domestic who was commissioned by the 
Baronet to deliver the letter, penetrated through 
the crowd of dancers until he found his young 
mistress. She v/as standing at the head of the 
room, talking in an animated manner to a gentle- 
man in a gorgeous military uniform ; his breast 
was decorated with stars and medals, and he was 
evidently one of those whom it delighteth the 
horse-guards to honour. A waltz was just over, 
and the music had ceased its clang and clash for 
a time. 

^Note from Sir Bridges Sinclair, Miss,' said 
the servant, handing it to her with a deferential 
bow. 

She took it eagerly, opened it tremblingly, and 
read it in alarm and terror. Her face blanched. 
She turned ghastly pale ; and as she came to the 
end of it she uttered a low moan, and fell in- 
sensible into the arms of the officer who had 
lately been her partner. With great tact and 
delicacy he caught the sheet of paper that had 
caused her such anguish, and held it tightly in 
his hand. The utmost confusion prevailed in a 
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moment, as it always does when a lady faints. 
Mrs. Carew forced her way to her daughter, and, 
in a voice of alarm, asked the matter. 

^ Only a swoon,' said the officer, aloud, but he 
added, aotto voce, ^ Perhaps tliat will throw some 
light upon the matter ;' and he slipped the letter 
cleverly into her hand. 

They bore her from the room and laid her upon 
a bed up stairs. Mrs. Carew had recourse to the 
usual remedies, and in time her exertions were 
rewarded with success. When she had recovered 
herself she burst into a violent flood of tears. 
Mrs. Carew requested all the sympathising friends 
who had followed her up to the bedroom to go 
down stairs again. When she was alone with her 
sorrowing daughter, she said, in a kind voice, 
though not unmixed with sternness — * Edith, what 
is it you have done ? ' 

^ Oh ! mamma, mamma, I shall die ; I am sure 
I shall,' sobbed the unhappy girl. 

' Tell me, my child.' 

' He has writ-written me a let-let-letter,' she 
replied, between her paroxysms of weeping. 

^ I know he has, I have it in my hand.' 

Drawing the candle close to her, Mrs. Carew 
read Sir Bridges Sinclair's epistle, and looked 
seriously annoyed. 

*Now, Edith, listen to me. No gentleman 
would have written a letter like this without ha 
had received the grossest ipTO^oc,«XAftw\ ^^^^ "^^^ 
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Bridges Sinclair is a gentleman by birth, educa- 
tion, and position. I have always found him 
most courteous and urbane. Tell me what you 
have done.' 

Edith remained silent. 

' Tell me, Edith,' responded Mrs. Carew, ' I am 
your mother, and I have a right to ask.' 

* I can't ! I can't ! I can't ! ' cried Edith, wringing 
her hands, as if in great distress. 

' But why not ? ' 

^ Oh ! don't ask me, mamma, dear.' 

^ You have done nothing wrong, I hope ? ' 

At this query Edith sat up in bed, and fixing 
her swollen eyes upon her mother's face with con- 
centrated reproach, said : ^ Oh ! mamma, are you, 
too, my enemy ? It will break my heart. Why 
was I born ? I wish I were dead ! I do indeed ; 
indeed I do.' 

^ Try and be calm, Edith ; you must have done 
something you are ashamed of, or you would not 
conceal the facts of this perplexing case from me. 
I am afraid Sir Bridges Sinclair must have good 
grounds for treating you in the way he has done. 
Your father will go out of his mind almost.' 

'Mamma,' said Edith, passionately, ^do you 
want to drive me mad ? ' 

' Certainly not, my dear.' 

' Then don't, for Heaven's sake : don't say 
another word to me now. If you do, I shall 
get up and jump through the window into the 
litreet ' 
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^ What can be the matter with you ? ' 
^If you have any regard for me leave me 
alone.' 

* Shall I send for a doctor ? ' 

' No, no, no,' replied Edith, crumpling the folds 
of her beautiful ball dress up in her hand, as if it 
had been so much tissue paper. 

* I shall leave you now,' said Mrs. Carew, * for 
you seem to be hardly in a fit state for conversing 
with anybody. When the people are gone, I will 
come up again.' 

She left the room, and Edith turned her aching 
head over upon the pillow and sighed a lament. 
* He ought to trust me. I can never respect a 
man who is so suspicious ; if he cannot trust me 
it is better that we should part. It may break 
my heart, but women's hearts, I think, are made to 
be broken. Never mind, I shall not live long.' 

And then, girl-like, she began to cry again ; 
bedewing the pillow with the crystal drops, think- 
ing herself a crushed hyacinth, a bruised lily, 
and a broken reed. All her sentimentality flooded 
her mind, and she indulged in the luxury of a 
profound fit of melancholy. 

The next day her father and mother had an 
interview with their disconsolate daughter, but, 
strange to say, she would not enlighten them as 
to the meaning of Sir Bridges Sinclair's note ; all 
they could get out of her was that he was labour- 
ing under a delusion. It was all a \xvi^\akfe.\ ^^ 
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would tell them nothing. ^Let him go, papa/ 
she said ; ' if he is so suspicious I should never 
be happy with him.' 

Mr. Carew left his recalcitrant daughter shaking 
his head ; and, in high dudgeon, when he reached 
his library, he sat down and wrote to the Baro- 
net : — 

^ Sir, — I really must demand some explanation 
of your conduct to my daughter last night. I am 
getting old now and a little out of the world, but 
in my young days such things were not done with 
impunity. Your knowledge of London society is 
suflScient to tell you that in a few hours the matter 
will be talked about in every club in London. 
Meet me in a friendly spirit ; and, if you have 
anything to complain of, depend upon it I will do 
all I can to redress the grievance. But don't, for 
an apparently causeless fit of anger or misappre- 
hension, cover my daughter and myself with 
ridicule and disgrace. Pray let me have an 
answer as speedily as possible. 

^ Your obedient servant, 

SStyleman Carew.' 

To which Sir Bridges Sinclair replied : — 

' My dear Carew, — I have the strongest wish to 
remain on friendly terms with you. You are a man 
whose public and private character every one 
admires ; but my visits at your house must cease. 
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You ask me my reason for breaking oflF my en- 
gagement with your daughter. I beg to refer you 
to her. She is perfectly well aware of my motives, 
and I will undertake to say that she will be the 
last to blame me. If she does not choose to 
divulge anything, I shall also, for her sake, pre- 
serve a discreet silence. Possibly she may make 
a confidant of her mother. This is all that I feel 
myself at liberty to say. 

^ Believe me, my dear Carew, 
' Yours truly and faithfully, 
'Bridges Sinclair.' 

And so the matter languished. Edith remained 
obdurate ; her health began to decline, and there 
was mourning and sorrow in the mansion of the 
Carews. Sir Bridges Sinclair devoted himself 
more than ever to his horses, and Ascapart became 
first favourite for the Derby. A desultory corre- 
spondence went on between him and Mr. Carew, 
but it led to nothing; and in the meantime the 
glorious twenty-fifth approached. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RUNNING PADDY. 

The owner of the * Horse and Jockey ' at Epsom 
was a man of the name of Anthony Eous, known 
amongst his associates and the frequenters of his 
establishment as Tony Eous. He commenced life 
as a gentleman's servant ; as a groom in the stables 
of a noble lord addicted to sporting pursuits, he 
picked up scraps of information which he turned 
to a profitable account. He was not the sort of 
man to pass by a stray five-pound note without bend- 
ing his back to appropriate it. By servility and 
indefatigable saving and scraping he got together 
a small sum of money. Acting upon the gamblers' 
favourite axiom, that if you venture nothing you 
win nothing, he lumped it all upon an outsider, 
and backed him to win the Chester Cup. To the 
amazement of everybody the outsider won the race, 
and Tony Sous was a made man. He quitted 
service and settled down at Epsom as the keeper 
and proprietor of a public-house. He rarely made 
a bet after his extraordinary luck; he preferred 
keeping what he had to risking it upon the slender 
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chance of doubling it. He resembled the under- 
writer who, when he began business on nothing, 
was celebrated for insuring at premiums which 
denoted that the owners had very little expectation 
of ever seeing their ships again j but when he had 
made his fortune, he declined anything but strictly 
legitimate business. 

The ' Horse and Jockey ' was a quiet and com- 
fortable hostelry with a cozy bar iu the middle of 
the space, before which was an empty barrel, upon 
which the customers of Mr. Rous placed their 
pewters and their pipes. There was a bar-parlour, 
to which only the initiated were admitted. The 
sanctity of that mysterious little apartment was 
never invaded by pro&ne feet. Only those whom 
it delighted Tony to honour were allowed to cross 
the threshold. Tony himself always occupied aji 
arm-chair in shape and make very much like that 
used by porters who are accustomed to ait in the 
halls of great houses. When not serving behind 
the bar, Tony seemed a fixture in this chair, and 
it might have been sMdof him, ' Sedet setemumque 
sedebit.' 

About a week before the greatest day in the 
racing calendar, Tony Bous was ensconced beneatb 
""-ynbre hood of his arm-chair, a glass of nun 
z stood on a small table before him, at 
^occasionaUy sipped, like a thirsty drone 
L «f * -bearing flower. Facing 

Jtaid and aolema «s^«(^-. 
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horsey as to his apparel, especially so as to his 
nether integuments — horsey in his demeanour and 
his conversation — and horsey in his savour. This 
was William Dobson, Sir Bridges Sinclair's trainer. 
His employer placed the utmost confidence in 
Dobson ; he would have trusted him with every 
shilling of his fortune ; and this trust would not 
have been abused : a more honest or a more upright 
man never breathed than William Dobson. He 
was profoundly skilled in the management of 
horses, and he was the man to whom was confided 
the task of putting Ascapart in such form as to 
enable him to win the Derby. By his side sat an 
apparently young fellow of very slender build 
and slightly feminine appearance. His hands were 
small and his fingers tapering ; but there was an 
appearance of subdued strength about him, and 
the determination of his character shone out in 
every lineament of his young-loo king face. He was 
hardly four feet high — you might have called him 
* four foot nothing ' — and he did not seem fourteen, 
although he was going on for twenty. This was 
Joey Cob, the Littrun, one of the most promising 
jockeys in England. He was to ride Ascapart, 
and the little fellow fully anticipated making bis 
fortune by bringing that splendid horse first to the 
winning post. He was not drinking spirits or 
smoking ; a glass of cooper stood on a table before 
him, and he occasionally got oflF his three-leggecj 
stool to ' moisten his lips a bit.* 
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It was a cold, raw, wet day, such as we are 
sometimes favoured with in May by the clerk of 
the weather, who may be described — I speak not 
irreverently — as no respecter of seasons. The rain 
came down with a steady pertinacity, which was 
anything but agreeable to those outside. The 
bar of the ^ Horse and Jockey ' was empty, and the 
landlord was, for once in his life, having a quiet 
afternoon with his friends. 

^ Coming down now,' said Tony Ecus, remov- 
ing his pipe from his mouth, and pointing towards 
the rain-and-mud-besplashed window of the bar- 
parlour, which presented a pluviose appearance, 
such as it would have acquired had the hose of a 
fire-engine been playing upon it. 

Bill Dobson shook his head, as if he would say, 
' I don't half like it.' 

Nor was it a very reassuring fact, because the 
Derby crack was well known to his supporters to 
be a better goer upon hard than soft ground. 
But there was plenty of time for the sodden turf 
to harden beneath the evaporating rays of a 
genial week of summer sunshine. 

' How's the horse now ? ' enquired Tony Bous, 
evincing a sudden desire for knowledge and in- 
formation highly creditable to his awakening per- 
ceptions. 

* Fust rate, and that's the truth,' replied Bill 
Dobson ; ^ ask the Little'un if it ain't.' 
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Joey Cob was mutely appealed to by Tony, 
who fixed his eyes searchingly upon him, as if 
asking him to confirm his superior's statement. 
Apparently vmable to resist the powerful influ- 
ences brought to bear upon him, he replied, in a 
tone which carried the impress of veracity with it, 

* Grospel.' 

' I sent a " wire " to the governor last night/ 
exclaimed Bill Dobson, ^ telling him to put all his 
ready and the rest upon the horse. 'Cos it's my 
opinion ' — here he lowered his voice — ' as Asca- 
part will win in a canter. There ain't a tit as 
touch him. Yesterday we gave him a pipe- 
opener, and the pace was splendid; but then 
the Littl'un didn't put him on his meta.1, did 
you Joey ? ' 

'Took it easy as a dying Christian/ replied 
Joey Cob, emphatically. *Ah,' he added, sen- 
tentiously, * he is a horse, he is I ' 

A cloud passed over Tony Eous's face, as if 
some idea had incontinently come upon him; 
laying his arm upon the table, he bent over 
mysteriously, and said to Dobson, ' No chance of a 
plant ? ' 

Bill Dobson frowned angrily, and replied in a 
voice, the severity of which was quite freezing, 

* If I hadn't known you, Eous, on an' off, going 
on ten yar, that speech of youm would have riz 
my monkey considerable.' 

*\Vell, I didn't mean nothing,' replied Tony, 
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apologetically. * But I say, mate, amongst friends, 
you know ' 

* No ! I don't know, Tony Kous ; nor I don't want 
to know,' returned Dobson with asperity. 

' Well, if people won't take a thing the way it's 
meant they must lump it ; only what I was going 
to observe was, that sometimes your heavy swells, 
at the last moment, ain't inclined to go in a 
reg'lar buster, and so ' — he hesitated — and looked 
at his company with a knowing expression. 

' So what ? ' enquired the trainer. 

* Only this,' replied Tony Eous, deliberately : 
* I wasn't born yesterday ; and there's few rigs as 
I ain't fully up to, and consekvently aware of.' 

*But about those swells who ain't a going 
in a buster ? ' observed the Littl'un, with anima- 
tion. 

*WTio spoke to you, ugly? You hold your 
jaw,' said Mr. Dobson, reprovingly. ' Tony, I'm a 
list'ning.' 

' I goes on, then. You see. Bill Dobson, I don't 
mean no offence to you.' 

' None's taken when none's meant.' 

* Well an' good then. Those swells, as I'm a 
speaking of, may be short of blunt, and not pre- 
pared to "part," supposing they drops a little 
fortune. So they does a bit of scratching.' 

On hearing this. Bill Dobson jumped right up 
from his chair, and laughed immoderately. ^ A 
bit of scratching ! ' he repeated, with mtk^Tvx^^ 
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sarcasm. * A bit of scratching! Oh, good Lord ! 
you'd be a nugget of gold in Yorkshire to an 
enterprising showman. A bit of scratching! 
oh, if that ain't fine I It's the only thing as ever 
licked cock-fighting ! ' 

'What are you laughing at, you Simple 
Simon ? ' cried Tony Eous, angrily. 

* Laugh ! ' exclaimed Mr. William Dobson, * I've 
laughed that much, it's pretty nigh killed me.' 

* Why don't you howl by way of a change ? I've 
heard say variety's charming,' said Tony, attempt- 
ing to be caustic. 

When the trainer had recovered his composure 
he sat down again, took a copious libation, and 
said, in the slow-coach tone peculiar to him, which 
gave the listener the idea that his brain was rather 
muddy than otherwise, and that the thoughts 
which it generated stuck in the mire, and had to 
be pulled out again by main force, ' Sir Bridges 
Sinclair wouldn't scratch a horse — no, not if it 
was ever so, let alone a Derby crack. Ascapart '11 
run to win, sir, and him as backs him '11 have the 
posh ; * and if the Littl'un don't do the trick, me 
an' him '11 fall out.' 

' What '11 you do ? ' asked Joey Cob, with a grin. 

* You wait long enough, and you '11 see ? ' 

* Scraggin's too good for him,' remarked Tony 
Sous. 

At this moment two men entered the bar, and 

* Money. 
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one rapped with his knuckles upon the counter. 
The rain dripped down from both of them in a 
stream, and formed into little rivers on the floor, 
and sunk into the cracks between the boards in a 
manner which was highly prejudicial to the ceilings 
of the lower regions. The one who summoned 
the landlord was a thin, raw-boned Irishman, and 
wore a very dirty scarlet hunting coat — ragged, 
shiny, greasy. This surmounted a groom's striped 
waistcoat, and he had a faded pair of knee-breeches 
on, and top-boots ; he held a riding-whip in h s 
hand. He was a well-known character all over 
the coxmtry. His brogue at once denoted him to 
be an Irishman. He was called by everybody 
^ Eunning Paddy.' Sometimes he sold Dorling's 
correct cards ; sometimes he touted ; sometimes 
he confounded what belonged to other people 
with what was his own property. For week or 
two the boys at Eton had the pleasure of his 
company at Cuckoo Weir, just after bathing 
began. He was accustomed to sit in a leafy bower 
imder a hedge, and ingeniously make chalk eggs 
for those who were fond of diving. He was 
generally considered a harmless fellow, and in 
his proper person he reversed the rule which 
applies to most poor devils, for he got more 
hal^ence than kicks- Eunning Paddy's com- 
panion was known in sporting circles as *Ted 
the Tout,' and a shrewder man never trod upon 
grass. Ted's tip was worth all the tvj^ ^i ^^^- 
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phets^ touts, and * knowing ones' put together. 
He had a faculty of spotting the winner which 
was something wonderful ; consequently Ted the 
Tout was thought a good deal of. There was 
nothing very striking or remarkable in his attire. 
He wore a cap, and a suit of dittos made of check 
cloth, probably given him by some gentleman to 
whom he had rendered some slight service. He 
had a way of calling everyone with whom he con- 
versed *mate.' 

When Mr. Tony Eous came out of his chair 
and his parlour into the bar. Running Paddy 
exclaimed, 'Quai'tern of Old Tom — ^two out.' 

Tony nodded to Ted the Tout and produced the 
required liquor, saying, ' Wet day.' 

* Eeg'lar soaker, mate,' replied Ted. 

Eunning Paddy drank oflf his share of the 
spiritous compound, and smackiiig his lips with 
satisfaction, said, * And shure, Misther Eous, the 
liquor's fine. You'll have three beds in Heaven.' * 

' None o' your blarney — shell out,' replied Tony, 
who knew that Paddy never paid if Paddy could 
help it. 

' Jt isn't in yer, Misther Eous, to ask a poor 
divil for what he ha'n't got.' 

' Come, my friend, that game won't answer here,' 



* It is a popular Irish superstition to believe that those who 
are good in this world, will have three beds in heaven, one for 
themselves, and the others for their friends. 
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said Tony ; * it doesn't run to tick at the " Horse 
and Jockey." ' 

* I'll pay, mate ! ' exclaimed Ted, who added to 
his friend, ^ don't you know better, you fool ? ' 

Ted the Tout threw down a shilling, and Tony 
gave him change, saying, as he did so, ' What's 
going to make our fortunes this journey?' 

' I can tell you, mate.' 

* Let's have it.' 

* I shall expect a new hat, mate.' 

* Yes ! ' exclaimed Paddy ; * and athrifle of money.' 

* As sure as the sun shines, Askpart '11 lick 'em ; 
if so be,' he added significantly, * as there ain't no 
cross.' 

' You think so.' 

' Certain sure of it.' 

' I don't think he's far out, I'm blessed if I do,' 
muttered Mr. Tony Eous to himself, as he retraced 
his steps, and rejoined his company in the parlour. 

' Who have you got there ? ' enquired Bill Dob- 
son, when he was once more safely seated in his 
chair. 

' Ted the Tout and Running Paddy.' 

' Running Paddy! ' repeated Mr. Dobson; that's 
a rum start, too.' 

He laughed in a peculiar manner, which put 
Tony out considerably. 

* Blow me tight,' he said, ' if I don't think 
everythink's a rum start with you this arternoon- 
jiggered if I don't.' 
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' Throw your teeth at a stuflfed donkey/ exclaimed 
the trainer. * Don't you talk to me ; I'm all there, 
don't you make a mistake, guy'nor.' 

Turning round, he said, ' Joey.' 

'Eight you are,' replied the jockey, spring- 
ing up. 

^ There's Eunning Paddy and his pal, the Tout, 
in the bar.' 

' Stunning,' replied the Littl'un. 

* Think you can do a bit of piping ? ' 

' I'll try,' answered Joey Cob, with an intelli- 
gent glance. 

* What's your game now?' asked Tony Rous, 
not a little astonished. 

' We ain't a making snowballs out of hot water, 
are we ? ' enquired Mr. Dobson, contemptuously. 

' No, but ' 

'Very well, then.' 

The Littl'un put on a great coat and left the 
parlour, leaping lightly over the bar, and opening 
the door on the pretence of looking at the weather. 

But the Tout and Running Paddy had retired 
into a corner, and were conversing eagerly together. 

The rain still continued to descend heavily. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

BRAVO ROUS. 

When Joey Cob shut to the door and turned his 
back upon the howling wind and the beating 
rain, he remarked that he had admitted a dog, in 
a sad state of wet and slush. The poor creature 
had been standing outside for some time, waiting 
to gain admission. Directly it entered the public 
house it gave itself a shake, and the water flew 
about in a sparkling shower. It was not much 
of a dog. A fancier would not have given you 
five half-pence for it. There was no breed about 
it. It was a thorough Pariah — a perfect cur; 
and, if the truth must be told, with a decided eye 
for posts. It went straight up to Ted the Tout 
and fawned upon him ; but Ted gave it a rough 
ill-natured spiteful kick, and, uttering a sharp 
yelp of pain, it crawled underneath the seat, and 
lay there in passive tranquillity, now and then 
giving a shiver as if it were aflBicted with in- 
cipient ague, and bestowing occasionally a stray 
lick upon it« very dirty paws, smacking its lips 
after it ad if it liked the taste of EijaoxsL \sia.^. 
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This outcast of civilisation had attached itself to 
Ted the Tout, and he called it ^ his dog,' but he 
didn't treat it with common humanity ; yet the 
dumb animal was fond of him, and revered him 
in a silly canine manner because he was its 
* master.' A hideous cur, in one respect, re- 
sembles an ugly woman, it is not everybody who 
will have it. 

The jockey called over the bar for something to 
drink. * Give us some rum — ^hot — and make it 
HtiflF, old cock,' he cried, addressing Mr. Eous. 

The touts looked up, and instantly ceased their 
conversation. 

' The top o' the morning to you, Mr. Joe ! ' ox- 
claimed Eunning Paddy. 

Joey stared at him in a half-drunken manner, 
as if he did not understand what he was saying, 
or was unacquainted with him. 

' You've no call to be proud, mate,' said Ted 
the Tout. *If you're a jockey, you are not 
everybody ! ' 

Joey turned round, without taking any further 
notice of them, and the tout remarked to his 
companion, 'the Littl'un's tight — tight as a 
drum. Ain't this here a lark ? Oh, my ! it's all a 
pantomime ! It's as good as going up to London 
and having a bit of a sing-song ! ' 

Tony Sous looked at the jockey in astonish- 
ment, he hardly knew what to make of it. But 
Joey dexterously contracted his sinister optic. 
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and the landlord of the ' Horse and Jockey 
began to comprehend that he was acting a part ; 
consequently he made the rum and water for 
which he had been asked as weak as he could 
consistently with its appearance as a spirituous 
mixture, and handed it hot and steaming to Joey, 
who drank half of it at a draught. Soon after- 
wards he staggered about as if he could not 
stand, talked incoherently for a minute or so, 
and finally sank down upon a bench, and letting 
his hand fall upon his arm, pretended to go to 
sleep. 

* That's settled him, mate/ said Ted the Tout. 
* I knew he was on. Any one could tell with 
h^U an eye he's been in the sun.' 

Joey showed no signs of animation. He began 
to snore in a<i irregular manner ; and the touts, 
thinking him fast asleep, continued their con- 
versation. 

'Now, you look here, mate,' began Ted the 
Tout, * I know as it isn't exactly prudent to talk 
in a public-house ; but there's nobody here as can 
listen to what we're saying. The jockey's gone 
to bye-bye, and Tony Bous is in the bar-parlour 
along of his frens. Very well, mate, there's only 
you and me, and the tarnation dog as can hear 
what's going on.' 

' It's yourself, Ted, that's got a jew'l of a 
tongue,' remarked Eunning Paddy. 

^ Don't you talk, mate ; there ain't no occaslotv. 
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for two of the unruly members, as they calls 'em, 
to be wagging at one time.' 

* Askpart,' began Eunning Paddy 

'That's what I'm coming to; but you're so 

darned quick, you won't give a cove time to 
bring his words out.' 

Paddy looked contrite, and his friend pro- 
ceeded. 

* You see, Askpart's a good horse. There isn't 
one as can touch him. There isn't a three-year- 
old as can come within pounds of him. His 
condition's perfect ; and everyone who's seen him 
says his action's splendid. Talk about Nimrod, 
mate ! He'll take all the starch out o' Nimrod and 
all the lot of 'em. Yesterday he did a stunning 
gallop o' four miles, led by Grolden Drop. He's 
doing capital work, and '11 take a deal of beating 
— a deal of beating, mate.' 

* There isn't one as can bate him,' said the 
Irishman, emphatically. 

' He'll win the Darby,' resumed Ted. ' He'll 
win it, mate, as sure as eggs is eggs I ' 

Eunning Paddy laughed significantly, and said, 
* Barring accidents.' 

* Ah I I know the way 'osses are worked by cer- 
tain parties, mate ! I've seen many a strapping 
filly, and in rare form, too, tail oflF and come in 
with the ruck ; and 'cos why ? 'cos they's hocussed, 
mate ! ' 

Paddy grinned. 
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* I know a party — not the party as you knows 
on, mate, but another party — as is good pay. 
Your party ain't up to much in my 'stimashun. 
Now, he wants to plant the 'oss ; and strike me, 
mate, if you're fond of the Queen's portraits, if 
you can't make a good " tuthree " (two or three) 
out of it. It don't require no physic to spoil his 
stride. I 'ates physic. I work altogether dif- 
ferent. If you're game, give us your hand on it, 
and we'll make it hot for the Sinclair stable! 
My I won't there be a dust up when they find he 
won't go nohow I ' 

Bunning Paddy replied hesitatingly, and the 
conversation was continued in so low a tone of 
voice that Joey could not distinguish anything of 
importance. At the expiration of about half an 
hour, the touts got up and called for some more 
liquor, and then prepared to take their departure. 
When he had finished his libation, Bunning 
Paddy said: *Was it twelve you was afther 
saying?' 

* Right you are, mate,' was the reply. 
Whistling to his dog, Ted the Tout led the way 

out of the tavern, and the jockey remained in the 
same position for some minutes. Finding that 
they did not return, he got up and leaped over 
tiie bar as he had done before. His face was red, 
and his eyes flashed indignantly. Tony Bous and 
ibe trainer looked up in astonishment. 

f Why, Joey I ' exclaimed the landlord, ' what'a 
up ? You look scared.' 
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Joey clenched his fists tightly together, but 
made no answer. 

* Something's upset you, LittPun. Come and 
sit here alongside of me,' said Mr. Dobson. 

Joey Cob did as he was directed. 

* Now,' said the trainer, looking steadily at him, 
^what's the fakement. Let's have it straight- 
forward, and no kid.' 

* They're going to hocus the horse,' replied 
Joey, getting it out with a rush. 

* Hocus Ascapart I ' repeated both listeners, 
their eyes dilating \vith astonishment. 

' Take a drop of this,' added Mr. Ecus, giving 
the jockey a glass of neat brandy. * It'll steady 
your nerves and square you up a bit.' 

Joey drauk it at a draught, and the trainer 
said, ' Joey, my lad, this is serious. Tell us all 
about it. I thought that Ted the Tout, as they 
call him, was up to no good.' 

Joey Cob repeated the conversation he had 
overheard as well as he could recollect it. When 
he had finished hi* recital, the lad trembled all 
over, ixs if he were condemned to death, and afraid 
to die now that his hour had come. His eyeballs 
seemed starting from his head, and great beads of 
perspiration, as big as peas, stood out upon his 
forehead, like drops of water upon a ceiling after 
a heavy shower of rain when the wet has come 
through the roof, or when the pipes have burst 
after a thaw. Tony Rous and the trainer looked 
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at one another in evident consternation. The 
news took them completely by surprise. As for 
honest Bill Dobson, he stood with his mouth half 
open^ screwed up into an oval shape like a thirsty 
cod fish inhaling the grateful stream and deriving 
much gratification firom the saline draught. Tony 
Bous was the first to find his powers of speech, 
temporally fallen into abeyance from excess of 
astonishment. 

* I'll tell you what it is, guvnor.' 

The trainer looked at him in a dazed sort of 
manner. 

* I must put a stopper on this little proceeding. 
It won't do at any price.' 

'The infernal scoundrels ! ' ejaculated the trainer. 

*So they are, but calling them everything won't 
save the crack, will it ? ' 

' You're right there.' 

' Very well then.' 

The jockey had so identified himself with the 
horse and trained him so well, that the bare 
suapicion of foul play took away his breath, and 
unmanned him. He was still in a bad way, 
which Tony perceiving, he gave him some more 
brandy, and patting him on the back, made him 
sit down in a chair, telling him to pull himself 
together. 

* Their game's as clear as daylight,' he resumed, 
when he had seated the Littl'un to his satisfaction. 

B 
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* That Ted the Tout's an awkward customer. I 
know him, and I know all the " school " to which 
he belongs.' 

* He's no good to anyone,' said Mr. Dobson. 

* Right again, and if I caught him at any of his 
rascalities I'd clump him. 1*11 be bound I'd give 
him something for himself which he'd carry with 
him to his grave, just to make him remember 
having come in contact with Tony Rous.' 

* I know you're a good fellow, Tony,' replied the 
trainer, shaking him by the hand. * You'd stick 
to a " pal " through thick and thin, would'nt you, 
Tony.' 

* Would I,' replied the landlord of the * Horse 
and Jockey.' * I'd run a mile for a pal.' 

This declaration evinced his sincerity, for he 
was a little too asthmatic to run far, and you could 
not put his good nature to a severer trial than to 
ask him to walk any distance. 

* There's our friend the LittVun,' he resumed ; 

* he's all shivery shakey as if he'd got the stag- 
gers or the cold shivers, and was going wurra, 
wurra, wurra, between his teeth, as if he couldn't 
help himself. Now I'll bet the Littl'un would 
pay delicate attention to anyone who might come 
unawares into the stable without any right to do 
so. Ill lay you an even pony, he'd help 'em out 
of the door in a manner more forcible than 
pleasant.' 

Joey Cob looked up and smiled significantly. 
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* But you want my advice. Bill Dobson. That's 
about the size of it ; isn't it.' 

' That's the ticket.' 

^You're sort of flabbergasted. It's taken all 
the wind out of you like, and you feel like an old 
screw a blowing up Highgate HilL' 

Mr. Dobson nodded his head. 

^ All-overish — eh ! ' 

Another nod. 

*So I thought. Now I didn't think it of 
Eunning Paddy. I know he's a blarneying Irish- 
man; but s'help me, I did'nt think he'd do the 
thing what's dirty, Bill Dobson. As for Ted the 
Tout, he's a bad'un all up his back. An out and 
out bad'un ; but I am surprised at Paddy. If I 
aint strike me bob.' 

^What is it you advise?' asked the trainer, 
rather impatiently. 

' Don't you lose your patience, Bill Dobson,' was 
the imperturbable reply. 

* I'm right enough, only ' 

* I know ; but it's a bad plan to hurry any 
man's cattle. If they won't go with a k-kik ' (it is 
almost impossible to convey in writing the sound 
of encouragement which coachmen address to 
horses; but perhaps the foregoing letters may 
give the reader the idea) 'the whipcord's of no 
good in particular that I know of.' 

* Whip 'em up a bit, Tony, or we shan't get to 
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your advice till the crack's hocussed and done for 
and we're all ruined as safe as coons.' 

* It's coming old Patience on a moniment. You 
bide your time and you'll set the Thames on fire.' 

The trainer uttered an exclamation which 
bordered upon an imprecation. *You see. Bill 
Dobson, those two precious coveys aint agoing to 
begin their work till twelve o'clock, at least the 
lad said so — am I right?' 

^ Bight as ninepence, guv'nor,' replied the 
Littl'un, who had partially smoothed down his 
ruffled feathers. 

* The c'rect card is it. That's right ; we'll in- 
form Mr. Dorling of the circumstance. But to 
return to subject in hand. You and I and the 
Littl'un ought to be a match for a pair of rogues 
like Ted the Tout and Eunning Paddy ? ' 

The trainer shook his fists, and said: ^He 
hoped so.' 

*Well, we can't give 'em in charge now, or get 
a warrant out against them and get them locked 
up!' 

' Because why ? ' 

^ I'll tell you because why — we shouldn't know 
when to spot 'em. No ; I want to clump them. 
It will spoil sport to call in the bobbies ; we'll 
just work this little job ourselves right out of 
hand.' 

' How'U you do it ? ' 

* Coming to it, guv'nor, in good time. You're in 
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such a pesky hurry, that a man with a forty-horse 
locomotive steam-engine power of speech could'nt 
get his pearls of wisdom out quick enough for 
you, you old swine. Meaning no oiBfence, Bill 
Dobson.' 

' Which there's none taken when none meant,' 
replied the trainer, blandly. 

He was too much agitated — I may say terror- 
stricken — at the audacity of the touter's plot, to be 
angry at a trifling slip of the tongue. 

'Who's in the stable now?' enquired Tony 
Ecus. 

' My boy Sam.' 

' The eldest ? ' 

* Yes ; one of us is there day and night.' 

' That's the way to keep the book straight and 
no false entries. Now, we'll have a truss or two of 
hay put down in a corner, and we'll hide our four 
selves underneath it; and when the thundering 
thieves break in — ^we'll — we'll ' 

He stopped for want of a word, and rubbed his 
forehead with his pocket-handkerchief. 

' Warm 'em! ' suggested Joey. 

' No, we won't warm 'em neither.' 

* Slog 'em,' said the trainer. 

* No, we won't slog 'em neither.' 

* What the blazes will we do then ? ' 

' We'll show 'em the way to Brentford.' 
' What's that ? ' asked Mr. Dobson. 

* Don't you know ? ' 
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* Nor Joey either ? ' 

The Littrun responded in the negative. 

*0h, it's aU a ball! I'U keep it dark tiU 
we collar the scoundrels, and then you vdll open 
your eyes a bit.' 

The jockey at last got over his fright, and be- 
came, under the influence of the brandy — to which 
stimulant he was not accustomed — ^hilarious. The 
trainer and Tony Eous talked their plans over 
before sallying forth to put them into operation ; 
and the Littl'un was so excited at the idea of 
pimishing Ted the Tout and Sunning Paddy as 
they deserved, that he walked up to the land- 
lord of the ^ Horse and Jockey ' and jocosely 
slapped him on the back, saying, in a shrill 
treble, 'Bravo Eous I' which was a liberty he 
would not have ventured upon in his calmer and 
more sober moments. 

Tony Eous took the familiarity with his wonted 
good nature, and smiled approvingly at Joey 
Gob's enthusiastic demonstration. 

Having called his housekeeper down, he in- 
stalled her behind the bar, and told her to serve 
the customers ; and tell anyone who enquired for 
him that he should ' be back directly.' An amiable 
fiction which publicans, as a rule, indulge in 
when they go out on business or to visit their 
friends. 

The housekeeper in question was very old and 
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very ugly, like an extremely bad cross between 
a Chinese joss and a Cingalese elephant. But she 
was honest, and had been in Mr. Tony Eous's 
service some time. She resembled the parasitical 
moss or fungus which clings to a tree and will not 
be divorced from the parent-stem. 

Putting on their coats and taking up their hats, 
the three men went out into the night-air. The 
rain had left ofif, and the night was comparatively 
fair, although daik clouds flitted across the sur- 
face of the horizon and betokened more bad 
weather. As they emerged from the house and 
stood in the street, a clock in the neighbourhood 
clanged out the hour of ten. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE TELEGRAM. 

Sir Bridges Sinclair had lodgings in St. James's. 
Many men have. St. James's possesses an elasticity 
and power of accommodation which is really sur- 
prising when you consider its limited area. He 
had furnished the rooms himself, which few men 
take the trouble to do. There was nothing won- 
derful about the furniture. There was the usual 
amount of rosewood and walnut, the customary 
profusion of looking glass, and the everlasting 
Brussels carpet, with its lilies and ferns, which, 
when walking upon it, made you think you were 
rusticating for a short time and waiadering amidst 
some bosky dell. Sir Bridges liked St. James's 
because it was 'handy.' Handy to the clubs, 
handy to the parks, handy to the oyster-shop in 
Little Ryder Street, where they open the fish in a 
peculiar manner, allowing them to rest in the lower 
shell instead of the flat upper one, by this means 
retaining the liquor, which adds materially to the 
flavour of the mollusc; handy to the theatres, 
which are always more enjoyable at half than full 
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price; handy to the London and Westminster 
Bank in the Square ; handy to the * Comer,' and 
the great centre from which everything else 
radiates. 

Sir Bridges Sinclair was sitting in a comfortable 
arm-chair on a bright and beautiful morning in 
the merry month of May. He had thrown one 
leg over an arm of the chair, and was leaning back 
contentedly. The remains of breakfast were on 
the table, resting upon a snow-white damask cloth. 
The blackened bone of a turkey's leg spoke of a 
^ broil,' and a half-empty bottle of chablis revealed 
that the Baronet had no taste for Souchong or 
Pekoe, whether flowery or otherwise. He held a 
sheet of the Leading Journal in his hand, and 
appeared to be gleaning the news with the diligence 
of a constant reader. All at once he threw the 
paper down and uttered an exclamation of annoy- 
ance, and for some minutes he remained wrapt in 
meditation. He bit his lips occasionally, after the 
manner of a man who is not satisfied with himself^ 
or who is brooding over some real or fancied 
injury. Much to his relief, apparently, a knock 
came at the door, and a buxom Abigail admitted 
a gentleman. 

' Ah, Bicknell ! ' exclaimed the Baronet, ^ glad 
to see you. I feel confoundedly dull, and I was 
just wishing for some one to rouse me up a little.' 

^ Unhinged, eh ? ' replied Bicknell. 

* Exactly. How long is it since I saw you? 
some time, I think.' 
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' Not 80 very long. Met you at the Carewg* 
ball.' 

Sir Bridges started nervonslj. 

* Strange thing about — about — ^you know what 
I mean ? ' 

Harry Bicknell experienced some difficulty in 
conveying his meaning to his Mend. He was 
treading upon dangerous ground, and it behoved 
him to be prudent and careful when touching upon 
a delicate subject. 

The Baronet refused to help him over the 
conversational style, and looked at him stolidly. 

* Never could quite make it out,* resumed 
Bicknell, getting deeper into the mire. 

A pause ensued, at the expiration of which the 
Baronet said, ^ You are a friend of mine, Bicknell, 
and I can talk to you.' 

^ I hope so.' 

^ It was not exactly a misunderstanding between 
Miss Carew and myself. It was something in- 
finitely more serious.' 

* All over now, though.' 

* Not at all. I wish it were.' 

* How's that ? ' asked Bicknell. 

* I can't forget her. Try how I can, I find it 
impossible.' 

' Make an effort. Look out for another girl ; 
you won't have far to go.' 

Sir Bridges Sinclair shook his head, and con- 
tinned moodily, *I cannot drive her from my 
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memory; I'd give the world if I could, but I 
cannot do it.' 

^Tr^ted you badly, of course?' suggested 
Bicknell. 

* Very badly, I have every reason to believe.' 

* Always the case, my dear fellow,' returned 
Bicknell philosophically, with the air of a man 
who has gone through more than one affair of the 
heart. 

As he spoke he took up"a long Turkish pipe 
the orientalism for which is * chibouque,' and, 
opening a stone jar, took therefrom a savoury 
mixture of cut Cavendish and Latakia, which he 
proceeded to smoke with considerable gusto. 

Sir Bridges SiQclair was perfectly sincere in 
saying that he could not.forget Edith Carew. He 
had flattered himself that by bringing his pride to 
his support he should succeed in trampling out 
the passion that he had once cherished with such 
fond affection ; but in this belief he was mistaken. 
Her bright smile, her lovely and innocent face, 
haunted him still ; and do what he could, he was 
unable to drive away her image, which was ever 
flitting about before his eyes. He tried to con- 
centrate all his thoughts and faculties upon his 
horse and the momentous event which was to be 
decided in a short time ; but even in the stable, on 
the race-course, in the subscription-room, he 
thought more of Edith Carew than he did of the 
latest odds or the midnight betting at Manchester 
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or Newmarket. He was the more annoyed at this 
because he knew that his passion was hopeless. 
Edith lored another^ or had done so some time ago. 
The result of her indiscretien in continuing her 
intimacy with a former lover was the breaking off 
of the match between hers^ and the Baronet, 
which was a severe blow to all parties concerned. 
Withont abandoning every atom of self-respect. 
Sir Bridges Sinclair coald not make overtures to 
the Carews and endeavour to patch up a peace 
which, from its very nature, must be essentially 
hollow and unsubstantial, and yet he was madly 
in love with the girl whose perfidious nature had 
made him a miserable man for the rest of his life. 
While thinking this over, he often said, bitterly, 
* She will marry that fellow whom she calls Charley, 
I suppose. If the old people will not give their 
consent, she will most probably act independently 
and elope with him. If she does, I hope she may 
repent at her leisure in all the sackcloth and ashes 
of poverty and distress. She has treated me very 
badly, and, what is worse than all, in an unlady- 
like manner, and yet I would have sworn that she 
would rather die than tell an imtruth. I would 
have staked my reputation on her veracity. 
Nothing has annoyed me so much for years as 
finding her to be a Sapphira. It is the heaviest 
blow that ill-natured fate could possibly have 
given me. Here I am, at three or four and 
twenty, a blighted being! Well, let Ascapart 
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win the Derby, and I'm oiBf to the East. Hurrah I 
for the dreamy East, the land of the sun and the 
houris. Hurrah ! for Balsora, and Bagdad, and 
Teheran, and Herat I By Jove ! I'll write a book. 
I'll travel to the ruins of Babylon, and call it from 
Baker Street to Bagdad. I don't like Cairo and 
Alexandria. Everybody goes there. Warren 
advertises his blacking on the walls of the Great 
Pyramid, and you can drink Bass's pale ale on the 
top of the resting-place of Cheops, of whom, by 
the way, not a pinch of dust remains.' 

* How are you going to the Derby, Sinclair ? ' 
exclaimed Bicknell. 

' I shall be at Epsom. I am going there two 
days beforehand.' 

^ Oh ! of course, obliged to look after the crack, 
I suppose.' 

^ I like to have my eye upon the people who 
have charge of the horse.' 

^And how is the beast? Good enough to 
win?' 

^I firmly believe so. I hope and trust that 
Ascapartwill hoist the winning number, or I shall 
be a much poorer man than I am at present.' 

' I shall drop a respectable amount of tissue,' 
replied Harry Bicknell, *for I've backed your 
horse and " gone in " for more than I can afford.' 

A servant knocked at the door, and on being 
told to come in, brought Sir Bridges Sinclair a 
telegram. He tore open the yellow envelope 
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without any great great haste or expectation. He 
was constantly in the habit of receiving tele- 
graphic communications irom his trainer, and he 
thought that the message he held in his hand was 
merely to the effect that the horse was doing well. 
As he read it, however, his brow darkened, and 
he trembled all over. His face turned as white 
as a piece of paper. The sheet fell from his hand 
and fluttered towards the floor, where after many 
gyrations it finally rested. 

' What's the matter ? ' enquired Harry Bicknell, 
surprised beyond measure at the sudden change 
in his friend's manner. 

Sir Bridges Sinclair endeavoiu'ed to speak, but 
in vain. He was too much agitated ; he could only 
point to the telegram. 

Bicknell took it up and glanced over its contents. 
The Baronet's consternation communicated itself 
to him, and in a voice of alarm he cried, * By 
they've been trying to hocuss the horse I ' 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ASCAPAKT. 

After leaving the * Horse and Jockey/ Tony 
Eous, Mr. Dobson, and the Littl'un wended 
their way along a dreary-looking street, and 
having arrived at the end of it, pursued a lonely 
road for Bome distance, finally striking across 
the downs. The threatening aspect of the 
weather increased in intensity; all above was 
black and lowering. Notwithstanding the deluge 
of rain which had fallen during the day it was 
clear that there was more to come. The three 
men walked along without speaking a word. 
The pace they went at was brisk, for they had a 
two mile walk before them and there was no time 
to lose. At length they reached a small village 
with a straggling row of houses, called the High 
Street. Passing through this they arrived at Sir 
Bridges Sinclair's stables — ^there were others in 
the vicinity, but these stood out boldly by them- 
selves. They were substantially built of brick, 
and although not elegant admirably adapted for 
the purpose for which they were intended. A 
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light glimmered through one of the windows, and 
Bill Dobson walked up to an iron-bound door, 
rapped against it with his knuckles in a peculiar 
way, and said, ' Sam.' 

There was no response. 

^ Sam,' again said the trainer, in a louder and 
shriller key. 

Still silence. 

* If that kid's napping, I'll tan him within an 
inch of his life,' said Mr. Dobson, turning to 
Tony Eous. 

* Let me try him,' replied Tony, ^ perhaps he 
thinks we're trying to plant him.' 

* But he knows his father's voice, don't he ? ' 

^ Eeally can't say, not being acquainted with 
his powers of perception.' 

Tony Eous went to the key-hole and put his 
mouth to it, and was just at the point of saying, 
^ Sam,' when he hastily withdrew his face with a 
cry of pain. 

^ What are you up to now ? ' demanded Bill 
Dobson angrily. 

^ Shoved a straw down my throat,' he cried. 

'No I' 

' Bless'd if he did'nt' 

A violent fit of coughing took place, and Tony 
Eous got piu-ple in the face with rage. Smothered 
laughter was heard proceeding from the interior 
of the stable. 

When Tony Eous recovered himself he shook 
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his somewhat apoplectic and bloated fist at the 
door, and said with determination, * If I don't pay 
you for this, my lad, I'll eat my hat, linin' and all, 
and that's flat.' 

The Little'un was dying of laughter ; he had to 
stuff his fists into his mouth to keep himself quiet, 
but now and then it would break out in short, 
sharp, cracking noises like detonating pellets. 

* No,' continued Mr. Eous, ' I ain't going to be 
played the fool with ; don't you make any mis- 
take ; don't none of you make no mistake.' 

^ Ain't Sam a stunnin' brick ? ' muttered Master 
Joey, between his cachinations. 

Mr. Dobson now kicked vigorously against the 
door, and demanded admittance. 

* Won't do, old buffer,' responded a voice from 
inside. * 

^ I'm your father,' vociferated Bill Dobson. 

' No you ain't, my toolip ; my guv'nor's down at 
Epsom a-drinking along with the Little'un, at 
that old ruffian Tony Eous's.' 

Mr. Eous boiled with indignation. 

' And the guv'nor said he shouldn't be back till 
night. Sam Dobson wasn't bom yesterday, nor 
is a old boss particklar fond of chaff.' 

* Don't you know my voice, Sam?' asked his 
anxious parent. 

* Come, old fellow,' replied Sam, loudly, * don't 
you get a Samming of me, 'cos 111 smash your 

p 
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blowed old gig-lamps for you, and likewise send 
your eye into your boot.' 

*It is me, Sam. I have just left Tony Kous's.' 

'Not you. You may imitate the guv'nor's 
voice. I've heard of ventril'quism afore now, and 
you touting chaps are up to a thing or two. I'll 
bet you a gallon of old and mild as my guv'nor 
don't get away from Tony Eous's till past one. 
I know Tony ; I've seen him afore to-day ; and as 
long as a covey's got a brown in his pocket, Tony'll 
have it out of him.' 

'You lying young scoundrel,' cried Mr. Ecus, 
unable to contain himself any longer. 

*Go it,' replied Sam, contentedly; 'only take 
my advice, and don't hurt yourself.' 

Mr. Dobson began to get alarmed. He was 
afraid that the two Touts would come upon them 
while they were outside and postpone their attack 
until a more convenient opportunity. He wished, 
above all things, to catch them in order to make 
an example of them, and he would not have had 
them slip through his fingers for anything. But 
his son Sam was in possession, and how to effect 
an entry was a difficult problem. The lad was 
over-suspicious. He evidently thought that some 
one was endeavouring to personate his father, and 
so deceive him. It would be easy enough for a 
body of masked men to rush in, could they once 
gain admittance, and overpower a solitary watcher, 
afterwards doing just as they liked with the horse. 
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* Sam ! ' cried Mr. Dobson. 

' Sam yourself,' was the surly reply, 

* Are you going to open this door ? ' 
'No, Iain V 

'Not to your dad.' 

' My dad's at that old thief Tony Eous's, I tell 
you. I know the old goat ; he'll stick to them like 
a leech, asking them into his bar psurlour to work 
'em better.' 

*I'll old thief him when I get hold of him,' 
mentally observed Mr. Sous. 

'No he's not, Sammy; he's here.' 

' Won't do, old boy.' 

' He is, Sammy.' 

* That's a cock as won't fight,' replied the dutiful 
son. 

' Will you go up to the window in the loft and 
take a squint, Sammy ? ' 
' I don't want to be sold.' 

* Go up, Sammy, will you ? ' 

' Anything for a quiet life,' replied Sam, and his 
footsteps were soon afterwards heard ascending a 
wooden staircase which led to the hay-loft. Pre- 
sently some chains were taken down and some 
bolts undone, and the window spoken of swung 
open. Sam looked out ; but the night was dark, 
and he could not distinguish the features of those 
below. 

' I can't see you now I am here,' he said. 

' Turn on your bull's-eye.' 

V2 
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Sam followed this advice, and turned on the 
dark lantern he held in his hand. He flashed it 
first of all upon the Little'un, who was half blinded 
by the unexpected flood of light. * Draw it mild, 
Sam,' exclaimed Joey Cob, in a tone of remon- 
strance ; * do you want to knock a fellow silly ? ' 

' That's the Little'un right enough ! ' muttered 
Sam. ' But who are the two others ? ' 

* By jingoes ! it's Tony Ecus and the guv'nor,' he 
added, after a severe scrutiny. * I've been and 
gone and put my foot in it this journey, and no 
mistake. It'll be a hot 'un, I expect, when I let 
them in.' 

^ Good evening, Mr. Ecus,' he exclaimed. 

* I don't want to talk to you. I don't like chaps 
as is so fond of calling people old thieves, and 
that.' 

* It is not a nice night to stand out in the cold,' 
said Sam, with a diabolical grin. 

* No, you young fiend,' replied his father. * Let 
us in, and look slippery.' 

* Let's settle matters first.' 
' What matters ? ' 

* Oh, nothing particular, only — ^-' 

* Let's have it.' 

* Mr. Ecus was a-talking about walloping some- 
body.' 

* So I will, you limb of brimstone. Just let me 
get hold of you,' answered Tony Ecus, savagely. 

^Then I wish you good-night, Mr, Ecus, I 
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want to tumble into my truss of straw. A good 
night's sleep's all the world to a chap at my age.' 
a'U welt you.' 

* No, you won't. Good night.' 

Sam made as if he was going to shut the window. 

* I say,' cried Mr. Dobson. 
' What's the row now ? ' 

* Ain't you going to let us in ? * 

'What! to be larruped? Not if I know it. 
You must think me a jolly knocksoftly.' 

Mr. Dobson walked up to Tony Eous and said, 
* Never mind him.' 

* Never mind him I Is people to be called old 
thieves and old goats for nothing ? I'll goat him.' 
. ' But I want to get in.' 

. 'So do L' 

* Square it with him now.' 
' I'll goat him.' 

* But it's important for us to get in at once.' 
- ' I know it is.' 

' Well, then ' 

* Ah ! don't you make any mistake, I'll old oat 
him.' 

*My dear Tony,' began Bill Dobson, with a 
mild attempt at expostulation. 
. 'Called me an old goat, he did.' 

* Can't you forget it ? He didn't mean nothing. 

* Didn't mean nothing! Well, we won't put 
ourselves out over it, Bill Dobson ; but I'll goat 
him. S'elp me Bob, I'll goat him. 
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This dialogue appeared so amusing to the Little'un 
that he leant against the bricks and screamed with 
laughter, which so annoyed Mr. Ecus that he 
caught him by the collar and shook him as a dog 
would a rat 

* Don't " goat " me,' said Joey Cob, indignantly, 
catching his breath ; ^ I ain't done nothing to you.' 

Apparently appeased by letting his anger have 
vent in some way, Mr. Ecus let the jockey go, 
and a conversation took place between the trainer 
and himself, at the end of which Mr. Dobson said 
to Sam : — 
•* Up there 1' 

'Well?' 

* He won't leather you.' 

* You won't, Mr. Eous ? Say so, and I'll take 
your word.' 

' I won't touch you this time.' 

* You won't " goat " me ? ' 

'Not this journey; only just you bear this in 
mind, my young sweetwilliam, don't you do it 
again.' 

Sam withdrew from the window, shut it to and 
put up the bars, chains, and other fastenings. A 
few minutes afterwards the door revolved on its 
hinges and admitted the shivering outsiders, who 
were very glad to get into the cozy little room in 
which the Dobsons lived when not in the stable. 
Tony Eous produced a couple of bottles, one from 
each pocket, containing, respectively, whisky and 
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gin. These he placed on a deal table, while Sam 
lighted an extra couple of candles. The sticks in 
which he placed them were of primitive manu- 
facture. A piece of deal board about a foot long 
was the basis. At each end of this three nails had 
been driven into the wood, forming a little hollow. 
They might have been called the horns of a tri- 
lemma. The tallow candles were placed in these, 
and flared and flickered and burned away splen- 
didly. When Sam saw the liquor, he was heard 
to murmur, * Not so very " old goat " after all.' 

Each of the small garrison, for such it may now 
be considered, took a glass of whichever spirit they 
preferred, and then adjourned to the stable. As- 
capart was kept in a horse-box of small dimen- 
sions. He was in splendid condition, and seemed 
the very beau ideal of a race-horse. He did not 
stand high, but his quivering nostrils and long 
crane-like neck, together with his taper legs, so 
slender and yet so powerful, told a tale of speed 
and endurance. After admiring the splendid 
creature, Joey Cob went back to the little room, 
while the other three hid themselves under a few 
trusses of straw, conveniently spread out, and 
waited in silence for the marauding attack of Ted 
the Tout and Eunning Paddy. While thus 
engaged twelve o'clock struck. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

THE WAT TO BKENTFORD. 

So intensely interested were the watchers, that 
they hardly ventured to breathe. They were all 
furious at the presumption of the Touts in think- 
ing that they could with impunity attack the Derby 
favourite, and they determined that the punish- 
ment they were prepared to mete out to them 
should live in their memories for many a long day 
afterwards. There was an honesty and integrity 
about Bill Dobson which was not in the least 
swayed or influenced by any sordid hope of gain. 
If anyone had come to him and said, * Dobson, 
your employer gives you five hundred a year, but 
you do not save much out of that. You are 
liable to be dismissed at a moment's notice if any- 
thing goes wrong. What will you do then? I 
will write you a cheque for ten thousand pounds, 
which will set you up for life, if you will listen to 
certain infamous proposals I am about to make 
to you,' he would have replied unhesitatingly in 
the negative. No gold could tempt him ; he was 
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above bribery and corruption. If Ascapart lost 
the Derby Bill Dobson could have been as much 
chagrined, mortified^ and ' cut up ' as if he had 
himself lost an immense stake and suffered the 
most acute disappointment. 

A quarter of an hour after midnight a slight 
noise outside the stable was heard ; the men laid 
perfectly still under the straw. Joey Cob sat in 
a chair as motionless as a mouse. The lantern, 
now made dark, was on the floor at his feet. He 
simulated sleep. The rain again began to descend 
in torrents, and the steady plash of the dripping 
water was audible all round the eaves. 

The noise which aroused the attention of the 
watchers was like that made by something knock- 
ing on the roof. It was afterwards ascertained 
that the Touts had stolen a ladder from a neigh- 
bouring rick-yard. This they reared against the 
wall, and so reached the tiles. They then very 
expeditiously lifted a part of the roof off, and, 
making a hole big enough to admit their bodies, 
dropped into the hayloft in which Sam had 
* chaffed ' his father a short time before, and 
refused him admittance. The three people who 
were guarding the horse as they would have done 
the safety and the life of a human being, guessed 
what was going on although they could not tell 
with any certainty. The position of affairs was 
becoming exciting. No one spoke a word ; the 
wind without howled wildly and dismally over the 
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hills, and ibe rain beat down upon everything with 
almost tropical vehemence. 

Ted the Tout cmd Eunning Paddy now descended 
the stairs with the utmost caution. They reached 
the bottom, and the Tout drew a lantern from his 
pocket, and holding it high above his head, recon- 
noitered. He had never been in the stables before, 
and thus far he did not know his way about. To 
their right was a small stable with two stalls, one 
of them empty, the other filled with loose straw, 
under which Tony Ecus, Bill Dobson, and his son 
Sam were concealed. A little farther on was the 
box in which Ascapart was placidly sleeping the 
night away, little thinking of the villanous plot 
which was to deprive him of his strength and his 
power of action, and to reduce him from a horse 
of the first rank to the condition of a miserable 
and wretched screw. ' Perhaps he was dreaming 
of conquest, or his visions of equine supremacy 
may have been darkened by a vague presentiment 
of evil, for some people say that the instinct of 
animals warns them of the approach of danger. 
To the left was the room in which Joey Cob was 
seated. The conspirators turned in this direction 
first of all. Ted the Tout carried a formidable 
murderous-looking bludgeon in his right hand, as 
if he was prepared to fight for his liberty. Eun- 
ning Paddy had no oflfensive weapons about him ; 
he relied on his fists, not liking the idea of spill- 
ing blood. The Tout's lantern revealed the jockey 
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who acted his part to admiration j he never moved 
or Btirred. His breathing w^ r^ular and natural, 
just what that of a sleeping person ought to be. 
The Tout looked at him critically for a short space 
and said to his accomplice in a whisper, * The kid's 
fast enough, and there ain't no body else apparently 
without they're in the box.' 

Eunning Paddy's eyes were fixed firmly upon 
the whisky. 'Adhrap o' the poteen, Ted?' he 
said, as if asking permission to take some. 

^ Not a drop, mate ; not a smell. Wait till the 
work's done. You may look ; that's your share 
and mine too, just at present.' 

' I want some, Ted,' persisted Paddy. 

*Then you can't have it, mate. Are you 
afraid ? ' 

' Well, an' that's a truth.' 

Ted the Tout looked disgusted. 

' I'm sorry I came.' 

^Why?'. 

' I can't tell you, but I feel something.' 

* What ? ' fiercely demanded the Tout, still in a 
low tone. 

' Grief 11 come to us,' said Paddy, who really 
did appear much dejected. 

^ You talk like that any more, you old sneaking 
raven, and I'll wring your rascally old neck for 
you.' 

Eunning Paddy was silent, and Ted the Tout 
led the way once more into the stable. They 
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walked up to the horse-box, but the door giving 
admittance was locked. The Tout produced a 
pick from his waistcoat pocket, and gave the 
lantern to the Irishman to hold. He then com- 
menced his task in earnest, and he showed con- 
siderable skill in handling the pick, aflfording 
grounds for the presumption that this was not 
his first attempt at breaking through and stealing. 
A slight rustling of straw aroused the Tout^s 
attention. He did not attach any importance to 
the sound, thinking that it was occasioned by the 
movement of vermin of some sort. * A tarnation 
lot of rats here, I should say,' he remarked to 
Eunning Paddy. 

The Irishman was about to reply when he 
received a blow under the ear, delivered by the 
powerful fist of Mr. Tony Ecus, which sent him 
reeling up against his friend, whose equilibrium 
he upset- The lantern fell from his hand, and he 
sank down half-stunned, with the Tout lying 
underneath, blaspheming his awkwardness, and 
cursing the bad luck that was attending them. 
Sam picked up the lantern, and Joey Cob ran out 
of the room with the other one, which had been 
given to him, so that the place was tolerably well 
illuminated. This was of utility to both parties. 
The odds were fearfully against Ted the Tout, 
who had now risen to his feet, and was sullenly 
regarding his opponents. Eunning Paddy was 
incapable of action. He had confused ideas about 
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things in general. Tony Eous was the nearest to 
Ted, and, with his eyes glaring like those of a tiger, 
the Tout darted at him, striking him in the face, 
but without doing him any more injury than to 
shake his teeth a little. The blow was quickly 
returned. The trainer and Sam joined in the 
contest, while Joey, thinking everything was fair 
in a contest of that sort, quietly ran the prongs of 
a pitch-fork into the Tout's legs whenever he got 
an opportunity. Struggling, panting, howling with 
rage and vexation, the Tout was borne down and 
held securely upon the ground. Tony Eous knelt 
on his breast while Mr. Dobson fastened his arms 
together with a thin piece of whip-cord, of fine 
delicate texture but strong as steel, which had an 
awkward knack of cutting into the flesh and mak- 
ing the recipient of its embrace wince a little. 
Eunning Paddy was shortly afterwards treated in 
a similar manner, and the two prisoners were 
taken into the sitting-room and tied one to the 
other by the legs like a couple of fowls destined 
for the spit. 

* We'll take a little refreshment after that bout,' 
exclaimed Mr. Tony Eous; * I rather think we've 
arned the right to lush ? ' 

* I shouldn't mind a toothful,' said the Little'un. 
' Same here,' remarked Mr. Dobson. 

* Have the water without the whisky ? ' sug- 
gested Tony. 

* Not me,' answered the trainer, with a laugh. 
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Here the Irishman was observed to move un- 
easily, as if he were restless and had something 
on his mind. Eaising himself up on one elbow, 
he said : * Ax your pardon, gintlemen, but there's 
an ould party as I knows on who wouldn't object 
to a smile.' 

* Not a taste, if it would save your life, you 
thief of the world,' replied Tony Eous. 

* Faix ! what a fool I was,' muttered the un- 
abashed Irishman, *not to help meself when I 
saw it standing on the table.' 

'What's the use grumbling, it's over now,' 
growled the Tout. ' It's our luck ; we've been 
spoilt somehow ; if I didn't know you for a pal 
I'd think you'd split on me.' 

Paddy vehemently protested that he had 
done nothing of the sort ; on being told to hold 
their ^ noise,' they lapsed into sullen silence, 
watching their captors at their carouse, and won- 
dering what was going to happen to them. 

*We just trapped our birds nicely,' observed 
Mr. Dobson, rubbing his hands with great glee. 

'Did it to the minute, sir,' replied Tony 
Rous, who drank off a glass of grog, and then 
walked over to the Touts and began industriously 
to search their pockets. About Running Paddy 
he found nothing of a suspicious nature : a few 
halfpence — the extent of his resources — the 
inevitable dhudeen, or short clay-pipe, smoked as 
Mack as a coal, with the nicotine hanging on 
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the stem like a lump of greasy-looking gas tar 
half dried in the sun^ and a calendar of racing 
fixtures. But in Ted the Tout's waistcoat pocket 
he discovered a packet containing half-a-dozen 
sharp-pointed pieces of steel, very much resembling 
needles, only finer and larger. At the sight of 
them he uttered a cry of execration. The others 
crowded round him, and soon every one was 
examining the strange-looking things. 

* What are they for ? ' asked Joey Cob. 
' Don't you know, Little'un ? ' 

* No,' he replied. 

* Nor you, Bill Dobson ? ' 

* They lick me,' answered th^ trainer. 

* Can you tell, Sam ? ' 
Sam said he could not. 

*Then you come to the table and I'll explain 
their use to you,' said Tony Ecus, with the gravity 
of a judge. 

He laid the needles down and continued: * You 
see they are as sharp as they can well be made, 
and so slender as to be hardly thicker than a 
thread of cotton. I have heard of them before, 
but I never saw them. They put them in a 
peculiar way into the homy part of the horse's 
hoof, and they work it so that a good canter shall 
make the sharp point enter the flesh, and the 
horse goes dead lame all at once, without a soul 
being able to tell the reason why. No vet. in 
London can help you out of the difficulty. You 
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all go raving mad over it. You bandage, you 
bathe, you wash, you bran mash, but it's no more 
good than if you were trying to move the earthy 
or stop an express train. What's worst of all is, 
you can't tell what's the matter with the horse ; 
no, not if you cry your eyes out, or break your 
heart over it.' 

An expression of unutterable disgust and horror 
pervaded the faces of his listeners, which was 
followed by a sigh of relief; they were thankful 
that the horse had escaped the great danger which 
threatened him. 

* That's lively, isn't it ? ' said Tony Rous, by way 
of commentary upon the interesting information 
he had just furnished his auditors with. 

* It don't lame 'em straight off then ? ' asked 
Joey Cob. 

*No, Little'un,*it don't. I tell you it takes 
time, p'raps a day or two, to work right up through 
the hoof to the flesh, but it's bound to do it.' 

' How's that ? ' 

* Did you ever pick a blade of rye grass ? ' 

* Yes,' replied the jockey. 

* Did you ever put it up your sleeve ? ' 
He admitted that he had. 

* Which way did it work, up or down? ' 
'Up.' 

' All right then.' 

Tony Bous considered the example he had 
given conclusive on the point, but although his 
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listeners were not able to apply it with any great 
success they understood what he meant to convey, 
and that was that exercise caused the needle to 
work its way through the homy part of the hoof, 
and in time reach the flesh. 

The two men, who had been prevented from 
carrying their nefarious scheme into execution, 
listened to this interpretation of the mystery 
surrounding the needles without making any 
comment. 

Mr. Tony Bous's theory was a singular one, but 
it was accepted as being part of a sort of turf 
gospel which every true turfite should believe in, 
especially when preached by so worthy an apostle 
as the landlord of the ^ Horse and Jockey.' 
Whether the needles really were applied, as he 
declared they were, is difficult to say. Ted the 
Tout was the proper person to solve the problem, 
but imfortunately he held his peace, and would 
not say a word, so the question has been an open 
one in my mind ever since the memorable event, 
which brought about the incident in the career of 
a Derby crack. 

* It's what I call devilish ingenuity,' remarked 
Mr. Dobson. 

* It's the awfuUest chouse as I ever heard on,' 
said the Little'un. 

*I wouldn't serve an old goat so,' observed 
Sam, slyly. 
- -Luckily the remark passed unnoticed by Tony 

a 
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Sous, or else his slumbering ire might have been 
kindled, and in all likelihood the back of tKe 
caustic young gentleman would have made ac- 
quaintance with a strap of leather, or a coil of 
half-inch rope. 

^ What do you think I'm going to do with them,' 
said Tony Ecus, who constituted himself judge, 
jury, and executioner. 

* Didn't you say something about Brentford ? ' 
« That's it.' 

* Well, what's the meaning of it? ' 

'You wait a bit. If any of you ain't satisfied 
afterwards why I'll hand them over to you.' 

Ted the Tout roused himself on hearing this, 
and exclaimed, 'What's that you're saying of, 
guvnor ? ' 

* You'll find out time enough.' 
' Shall you give us in charge ? ' 

* Never you mind.' 

' Sorry I spoke,' muttered the Tout, relapsing 
into his former state of apathy. 

' Now I'll tell you what,' said Tony Ecus, ad- 
dressing his companions, * It's getting on for two 
o'clock, and we'd better turn into our virtuous 
couches, by which, of course, I mean the first truss 
of hay or straw we can collar.' 

' But what will you do with — ' began Mr. 
Dobson, pointing to their prisoners. 

' Have you got ever a sack ? ' 

* Two or three up in the loft.' 
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' What sort- of sacks ? " 

* Bran sacks.' 
'FuUsize?' 
'Yes.' 

* They'll do, bring them here.' 

Sam ran up stairs and brought down a couple, 
saying in an undertone to the Little'un, ' they'd 
do to put a goat in.' 

* Yes, an old'un,' replied Joey Cob, with a grin. 
Tony Rous took up the sacks, and examined 

them critically to see if there was a hole any- 
where in the canvas, but finding them intact he, 
with the assistance of his friends, put one tout in 
each sack, fastening the top with a piece of 
string. 

' They'll bide there till morning,' he said, * and 
now we will snatch forty winks. Sam ! ' 

' You've got no call to holler, guvnoi*,' replied 
Sam, who was just behind him. 

* Just you chain up, and don't you give me an 
more of your impudence.' 

* Didn't mean to.' 

*You sit up and look after these varmint; 
d'ye hear : and if I catch you napping, why there'll 
be a row in a quiet family.' 

Sam grumbled, but seeing there was no escape, 
he submitted with a bad grace, and did what he 
was told. The others threw themselves down in 
their clothes on the straw, and were soon hard and 
fast asleep. Sam amused himself for some time 

G 2 
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by taking up one of the needles on the table and 
poking it into the sacks, just to see how the tout 
liked it, and he only desisted from his pastime 
because he was afraid Eunning Paddy's Irish howl 
would awake Tony Eous. 

*Och,' cried Paddy, in a smothered voices 
* murther ! it's kilt entirely I am.' 

Ted the Tout contented himself with curses, not 
loud but deep. 

The spirits next engrossed Mr. Sam's attention, 

and he mixed himself more than one glass of 

strong gin and water, which in time began to take 

effect upon him ; his eyes closed and his head fell 

forwards, then collecting himself he jerked himself 

up into an upright position again. In time he 

forgot Tony Eous's admonition altogether, and 

went off into a sound slumber. Eunning Paddy 

and the Tout found themselves effectually shut 

up ; they could not free themselves although 

they would have given worlds to do so ; their hands 

were too securely bound to admit of the possibility 

of escape. ••^The position in which they were was 

not absolutely painful, but there was a want of 

air, and what they inhaled through the interstices 

of the rough canvas was impregnated with minute 

particles of flour, which got into their lungs and 

made their throats dry and husky. They would 

have been very thankful for a cupful of water. 

The agonies of thirst kept them awake all night, 

and every hour was sixty long and miserable 

mirmtes to them. 
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The rain cleared ofif towards morning, and the 
grey dawn streamed in through the barred win- 
dows, and the pale rays of the rising sun played 
upon the faces of the slumbering men. Dobson 
was the first to awake. He was a man of early 
habits ; and whether he went to bed at ten or at 
three, he invariably awoke at five, and could not 
be happy in bed after that time. He was soon 
afoot and attending to the wants of the horse, in 
which duty he was ably assisted by Sam, who 
started up in alarm as he heard his father's foot- 
steps echoing through the passage. Joey and Sam 
joined them, and the trio waited upon Ascapart 
with the most extraordinary solicitude. The very 
best food procurable in the country was given to 
the horse, and they were especially careful to see 
that no dust or other impurity was mixed with the 
com. The wat^r the animal drank was carefully 
measured, and he was only allowed to have so 
many * go downs.' 

When Ascapart was fully caparisoned for his 
matutinal canter, Tony Ecus joined the little 
party in the horse-box, and said he would remain 
and watch over the rogues, whom he jocosely 
observed — ^thought they had found a good place, 
but no sooner arrived at it but they got the sack. 
Certainly, like Falstafi*, they had more sack than 
bread. * After you come back,' he said, * we'll 
trot them ofif to Brentford.' 

Though they were all anxious to see what 
Tony intended doing witli t\xfe \)a\5X»> "Oass^ ^«x^ 
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not neglect Ascapaxt, so Joey mounted the horse, 
and the trainer and his son followed him on to 
the Downs. 

Tony Eous watched the favourite admiringly as 
he cantered away in a gentle and elastic manner. 
When he was out of sight he walked into the 
stahle again, and, in passing the two sacks, gave 
the nearest one a kick, in order to apprise its 
recipient of his presence. 

' Want your breakfast, do you ? ' exclaimed Mr. 
Eous. 'Well, you won't have it then. . Waiting 
will give you an appetite. Shouldn't mind some 
rum and milk myself, though.' 

As the best substitute for the desired beverage 
he poured out some whisky, and diluted it with 
water. After drinking it he indulged in a few 
remarks about touts. 

* Touts ! ' he cried. * There's no good in touts. 
I hate the whole boiling of them. That Sam 
Dobson is no better than a tout. Called me an 
old goat I Never mind, I've got it in for him. 
I'll be one with him. We'll square it. They'd 
have hocussed the horse, as safe as eggs, if I hadn't 
planted the Little'un on them. Ted's a rascal, and 
always was; but I thought better of Eunning 
Paddy. He has always seemed to" me a quiet, 
honest fellow; but appearances go for nothing. 
They'll kick a bit when they go to Brentford, 1 11 
lay a wager.' 

He laughed at some mental picture he conjured 
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up, and remained in a meditative state until the 
party returned from the Downs. Ascapart was 
safely bestowed, and the touts claimed every one's 
attention. Acting under Mr. Eous's instructions, 
Sam obtained a wheelbarrow and placed the two 
sacks within it. After doing so he wheeled it out 
of the stable as unconcernedly a9 if he were moving 
a load of potatoes. Mr. Dobson stayed to guard 
the premises ; but Tony and the jockey followed 
the wheelbarrow. They proceeded over the Downs 
a little distance, and made a halt near a spot where 
a strong-looking donkey was lazily cropping the 
grass and the thistles. By exercising certain 
blandishments, such as holding out his hat as if 
it were a measure containing corn, Tony Eous 
contrived to catch hold of the donkey, and, slipping 
a halter round his neck, he held him securely. 
His next care was to take out a clasp knife and 
cut two strong promising pieces of furze, which 
was plentiful enough in that sterile neighbourhood. 
Sam and the Little'un looked on in calm wonder- 
ment, not having the remotest idea of what the 
landlord of the ' Horse and Jockey ' intended to do. 
Taking a piece of rope from his pocket, Mr. Eous 
tied the pieces of furze together and placed them 
over the beast of burden's back, allowing them to 
hang down, one on each side. Having arranged 
them to his satisfaction, he proceeded to tie the 
necks of the sacks together in the same manner. 
By dint of shaking and pushing he caused the 
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imprisoned men to sink down to the extremities, 
doubled up in a sort of ball ; then he caught the 
sacks and tied them about the middle ; after which, 
with the assistance of Sam, he swung them across 
the back of the donkey; they fell upon the furze 
bushes, and the sharp prickly spikes at one and the 
same time ran into the flesh of the touts and 
the hide of the donkey, causing them both infinite 
pain and annoyance. The touts shrieked with 
fury, but their cries were drowned by the loud 
laughter of their tormentors, each of whom cut a 
furze bush, with which they now belaboured the 
donkey and now the sacks. 

*Now, then,' cried Tony Ecus, 'we're off to 
Brentford.' 

^ Off to Brentford,' echoed Sam and the 
Little'un. 

Turning the ass's head in the direction of the 
village, Tony caused the animal to set off at a 
gallop. The increased pace made the sacks swing 
to and fro, and every time they came in contact 
with the furze it was with increased force. The 
donkey was driven nearly frantic by the pain, 
and kicked up its heels by way of a feeble protest 
against the conduct of Mr. Eous. The touts 
suffered acutely, not only from their intermittent 
impediments, but from the cramped and un- 
pleasant position in which they were. They 
passed by the stable, and Mr. Dobson came out 
to have a look at the procession. When it was 
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ail explained to him, he laughed as loudly as any 
of the others, and said, * It served such cowardly 
beggars tarnation well right.' The donkey was 
put in motion again, and went down a hill at a 
tearing pace, which threatened to annihilate 
the touts. Joey and his satellites followed, re- 
joicing in the success of their experiment. Never 
had a donkey travelled so quickly. Its pace would 
have delighted the heart of a costormonger. At 
last, almost exhausted, it subsided into a walking 
pace just before the village in which the * Horse 
and Jockey ' found its name and its local habita- 
tion. Mr. Bous took advantage of this to walk 
quickly on with Sam and Joey Cob, and gain the 
shelter of his public house before the donkey came 
by. As he surmised, the donkey arrested the 
attention of everyone, and was soon followed by 
a large crowd. When the throng passed by his 
house he demanded what the matter was, and 
going into the road, brought the ass to a stand- 
still. 

^There's something alive in those sacks; I'm 
siu*e there is,' exclaimed a woman. 

' Perhaps some poultry, and the man what's be- 
longing to them's got drunk,' suggested a second 
amiable rustic. 

'No, go'long,' cried a third Epsomite, not so 
amiable as the preceding, ^it's young pigs, I 
'eerd one of 'em grunt.' 

' As there is nobody to claim the aa<ika q\: %^\k^^ 
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to the donkey, suppose we cut the sacks open and 
have a look.' 

This pleased everybody. They all wished to do 
so, but they wanted some one to take the respon- 
sibility upon himself. 

The furze bushes created great indignation and 
surprise when they were seen. 

' Some one's been larking,' remarked a small boy 
with a profusion of red curly greasy hair. 

' Having a bit o' parstime,' said another. 

The sacks were lifted down and cut open with 
a knife by Mr. Ecus, who thought that the touts 
had had enough of the punishment to make them 
remember their journey to Brentford all the days 
of their lives. He had an additional reason for 
letting them go, and that was — he had had enough 
of the amusement, and he was afraid that the 
donkey might fall down some hill and break his 
neck and the necks of his passengers also. 

When the means of egression was afforded Ted 
the Tout and Eunning Paddy, they were too stiff 
and cramped, and hurt, to be able to move, and 
they were consequently shaken out upon the dirty 
road, as if they had been so much rubbish. 

' Ain't this a go ; ' ' Ere's a bit of fun ; ' ' My, 
ain't this 'ere something like,' and numerous other 
exclamations arose on all sides when the miserable 
touters were liberated from their irksome cap- 
tivity. They were bleeding in many places from 
the wounds inflicted by the furze bushes. They 
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seemed faint and exhausted. Sam and Joey Cob 
each fetched a bucket of cold water from the 
pumps in the yard and soused the prostrate men. 
The shower bath seemed to have a beneficial 
effect upon them, and they sat up. They were 
tolerably well known in Epsom and its environs, 
and innumerable questions were put to them, but 
they refused to reply to any of them. Tony Eous 
sent them out a pot of beer, which considerably 
refreshed them. When they could stand, which 
event happened in the course of time, they 
staggered to their feet, and wiped the blood from 
their scratched faces as well as they could, held 
their ragged clothes together, and walked doggedly 
up the street arm in arm. The Irishman shook 
his fist at Tony Eous, while his lips trembled with 
suppressed passion. Ted the Tout said nothing ; 
he appeared to be ruminating on the mutability 
of human affairs. 

* Brentford's a hard road to travel, I believe,' 
said the Little'un. 

* Let 'em keep on their own side of Jordan,' 
replied Sam, turning on his heel, and entering the 
hostelry, where Tony Eous dispensed his cordials 
in his usual hospitable manner. As for the poor 
touts, they limped along in great agony. They 
were literally one mass of wounds and bruises, 
and there was little chance of their ever forgetting 
the way in which they went to Brentford. 
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CHAPTEE VIIL 

MB. JOHN CHUB. 

In an unpretending part of the town, which, 
although unpretending, is nevertheless central, 
lived Mr. John Chub. Though a man of pro- 
fundity he was also a man of rotundity, and could 
boast of a very respectable abdominal development, 
highly creditable to his cook, and speaking volumes 
of his fondness for the good things of what is in 
fact but a transitory existence. Eeport said that 
he had at one time been addicted to ardent spirits 
and fermented liquors, but then report is always 
a perverter of the truth, which dwells in a well, 
and to the disgrace of humanity seldom quits its 
aqueous and somewhat humid habitation. At the 
time at which I am about to introduce him to the 
reader, he drank nothing but toast and water. It 
must be acknowledged that he thrived upon the 
unsubstantial mixture, and was justified in ad- 
hering to it with the austerity of a Franciscan 
monk. The most extraordinary trait in the 
amiable character of this remarkable man was 
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that he was always profuse, even to the verge of 
reckless extravagance, in his offers of refreshments 
to his friends, his guests, and his visitors. He 
invariably ^ had everything in the house,' from a 
bootjack down to a bottle of cooper. In person 
he was stout. His face was wonderfully honest 
and straightforward, and there was a genial ex- 
pression about it which did you good to look at. 
His manner was kind and affable, and put you at 
your ease at once. There was only one fault of 
any magnitude about him, and that was being no 
smoker himself, the cigars he offered you and 
hospitably pressed upon your acceptance, were, in 
the language of the race-course, ^ duffers.' Those 
who knew him and liked him, (and who did not 
like him, that was fortunate enough to be ac- 
quainted with him ?) brought their own cigars with 
them in their pockets and surreptitiously ex- 
changed the * duffers' for very choice regalias, 
such as make glad the heart of man, and raise 
ambition to the rank of virtue. Mr. Chub's house 
was one of a tolerable size, but he ^ let off ' the 
best part of it and so paid his rent and taxes, 
which showed him to be wise in his generation. 
His housekeeper was a tall lady with a ruddy 
complexion, having the appearance of a rustic 
seraphim; the seraphimic illusion being carried 
out occasionally by a trifling indication of water 
about the eyes. Although the worthiest woman 
that ever lived, Miss Mary New, or Molly as 
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ste was called by her associates, had a strong 
propensity now and then for spirituous com- 
pounds. This inclination showed itself about six 
times in the year, that is to say, about once in 
every two months. Then she threw prudence 
to the winds, and the abstemiousness she had 
strictly observed siuce her last breaking out, 
vanished into thin air. She wasted her substance 
on anything drinkable, and invested her hard- 
earned savings in ^ houses ' of a public nature. 
Then was the time to study the character of Mr. 
John Chub. Totally overcome by his feelings, 
which ran away with him, he would declare that 
his eriing housekeeper was a blot upon femininity, 
collective and individual, and express his fir :q deter- 
mination of turning her out. He sometimes carried 
his severe sentence of expulsion into execution, but 
it was noteworthy that Miss Molly New invariably 
returned when her little spirited display was over, 
and she had gratified her wine-bibbing propen- 
sities. By profession Mr. John Chub was a lender 
of money ; he could oblige a stranger in difficulties 
to the extent of five pounds, or from that to five 
hundred. He was not * money with or without 
security,' nor was he 'no enquiry fees,' although 
he was ' money promptly advanced from sums, &c.,' 
he was also ' on furniture, stock-in-trade, leases, 
reversions,' and he shone more especially in ' to 
tradesmen embarrassed or otherwise.' There was. 
— mirabile dictu — nothing grasping or avaricious 
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about Mr. Chub. No one who had any dealings 
with him became the spoil of Israel. He would 
lend — and frequently did — money at a lower rate 
than the Bank of England. He would lend ten 
pounds or twenty pounds at five per cent., and 
take it back in monthly instalments ; but it must 
be confessed that he had a weakness for pianos. 
As you entered the house in the unpretending but 
nevertheless central part of the town, you were 
conducted through an oil-clothed passage into the 
office, which was chiefly remarkable for pianos. A 
table, a sofa, a bureau, a shut-up bedstead, and a 
desk with a little screen to render the business 
operations of the unpretending capitalist myste- 
rious and imposing, were disposed in various parts 
of the room, the walls of which were" lined with 
pianos. ' He had them, sir, from two and-twenty 
pound up'ards, as high as forty-five, which you 
wouldn't get in the shops for sixty, and no mistake 
about it, my dear sir. This one I'm a selling of 
to you is as cheap as dirt. I could realise within 
a few half crowns of it if I were to put it up at 
Jones's in the Square, I could indeed. I wouldn't 
deceive you. No, you've got a bargain, you have 
indeed, sir, and if your wife isn't pleased with it 
after a month's trial, I'll take it back again, I will. 
Now I couldn't say fairer than that, could I ? ' 

There were pianos with all the latest improve- 
ments, with metallic plates, with patent action 
and without it : in fact, all that could make this 
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charming instrument a delightful companion in 
the house of solitude. 

One evening Mr. John Chub was seated in his 
arm-chair in his office. It wasn't office night; 
but he, nevertheless, expected visitors. He rocked 
himself to and fro as he nursed his knee, and 
black care was riding behind him. Something had 
evidently gone wrong with Mr. Chub. The esti- 
mable middle-aged gentleman was not himself 
exactly. A decanter stood by his side, and he 
occasionally took a sip from a glass which contained 
something having the colour of toast and water, 
but if one might judge from the aroma it exhaled 
it was only a shallow pretence to impose upon 
the superficial observer. Mr. Chub's housekeeper 
was in the habit of calling him * Old Boguey.' The 
reasons which led her to adopt this species of 
nomenclature are best known to herself. There 
was nothing of the hobgoblin or the vampire 
about him ; but possibly on certain occasions, when 
she was unsteady in her gait, and uncertain in 
her movements and her vision, and with the latter 
inclined to study the science of multiplication, his 
aspect may have been very terrific, while his dexter 
hand may have been outstretched in a threatening 
manner, and his sinister optic may have flashed . 
indignant, not to say petrifying, glances upon the 
blot on individual and collective femininity. 

A knock came at the door, and Old Boguey 
went in person to answer the summons. He re- 
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turned with a young man, about nineteen years 
of age, good-looking, apparently of a jovial dispo- 
sition, but whose features wore a look of anxiety, 
showing that he was worried in some way or other. 
He was on terms of intimacy with Mr. Chub, for 
they shook one another warmly by the hand. 

* Now what'll you have ? ' exclaimed Mr. Chub, 
*gin, brandy, rum, sherry; you've only to say 
the word ? ' 

* Liberty Hall, as usual,' said the young man, 
with a sickly smile. 

* Yes ; it always is to my friends ; and I hope 
I may make myself proud by calling — ' 

* Charley Brickwood one of them,' interrupted 
the young man. * You're a good fellow. Chub ; 
and I don't mind saying before your face that I 
congratulate myself on knowing you.' 

This was said with all sincerity. Charley Brick- 
wood did not appear to be flattering his friend for 
some ulterior purpose. He spoke from his heart, 
and meant what he said. 

' Come now, squire ; this won't do,' exclaimed 
Mr. Chub. 

* What's that ? ' 

* Why, you've got nothing in your glass. What's 
ittobe?' 

* I'll take some brandy.' 
^Cold?' 

* A little cold water.' 

H 
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' Right you are, sir. I'll go and get it myself, sir.' 

* Where's Molly ? ' enquired the young man. 

A cloud of displeasure passed over Mr. ChuVs 
face, as he replied^ ^ On again, sir?' 

* NoDsense 1 ' 

* If she isn't I wish I may drop I ' 

* It's too bad ! ' remarked Charley, sympa- 
thisingly. 

* Too bad ! it's worse than bad, sir.' 
' So it is.' 

Look how I've took her in time after time. It's 
enough to wear the patience out of a holy saint. 
I'm a chump of wood, sir I I'm a chump of wood!' 

With this expressive phrase upon his lips, Mr. 
Chub descended to the lower regions ; and, during 
his absence, high words were heard, something 
like what sea-faring people call * voices in the 
wind,' when a storm is raging. 

When Mr. Chub returned, he held a jug of 
water in his hand, and placed it, with a fchump^ 
upon the table, saying, * It's heart-rending, sir — 
itisi' 

' How is she ? ' 

* There she sits, like an owl in an ivy bush, 
blinking and blinking. Now, just fill up, will you ? * 

He seized a decanter of brandy, and half filled 
the glass. 

' That will do. Chub. Don't make it too stiflF I ' 

* It won't hurt you, my dear sir.' 

* Well; perhaps not. I'm a cup too low to-night.* 
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* Oh ! I've sold another piano to-day,' observed 
Mr. Chub. 

* Have you ? Glad to hear it.' 

* Sold it to a man who's got lots of coin.' 

* Pay down on the nail ? ' 

* Half down and a bill at three weeks. That's 
your sort, sir, ^h ? ' 

' I should think so,' replied Charley Brickwood. 

* Seen you know who, to-day ? ' asked Mr. Chub, 
mysteriously. 

* Yes,' replied Charley Brickwood, moodily. 
^ Going on all right? ' 

* Nothing to speak about.' 

' Pretty fair, eh ? ' continued Mr. Chub, who 
evinced a desire for information which would have 
done honour to a Sunday-school boy. 

' She don't want a piano, does she ? ' he added, 
after a pause. 

* Well, really ; I did not ask her, replied the 
young man, with a half smile on his lips. 

* Ah ! no. Perhaps she's got one,' said Mr. 
Chub, with an air of resignation. * Pity if she 
has, though. I could have sold her a CoUard on 
easy terms, and have taken ten pounds a month 
for it' 

* Very kind, Fm sure,' answered Charley Brick- 
wood. 

* Well, sir ; let's cut the shop. Tell us about 
yourself. I've done a bit of ejectment to-day 
roimd the corner. Man wouldn t go ; made me the 

II 2 
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nominal plaintiff; went with the sheriff's officers, 
broke the door in with a sledge-hammer ; turned 
the chap out; carted his furniture, only a few 
sticks, not worth the carriage ; then they locked 
me in for ten minutes.* 

* All by yourself?* 

* Yes ; and the possession was a fact. Wish 
you'd been there, sir. Braham— you know 
Braham?' 

' The lawyer ? ' 

* That's him.* 

* What's he been doing?' 
' Beg'lar sold, sir.' 

* In what way ? ' 

*Did business for a cabinet-maker and up- 
holsterer to the tune of seventy quid. Couldn't 
get the money, so he took it out in goods, and 
furnished his house fine, sir — fine I Well, the 
upholsterer went bankrupt, and it quite took 
Braham's appetite away to see him in the gazette, 
because he saw he was done. And so he was. 
The assignees came upon him for the money for 
the goods, and put his seventy pounds down as a 
bad debt. So he'll come in as a creditor under 
the bankruptcy, and have to take his sixpence- 
halfpenny in the pound.' 

Mr. John Chub laughed heartily at this little 
anecdote ; but, when his mirth subsided, said, 
' Let's cut the shop, though. Tell us about your- 
self, squire.' 
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* I have n't much to tell,' replied Charley Brick- 
wood, with a gloomy air. 

* You must not be down in the mouth, my dear 
sir ; that'll never do,' exclaimed Mr. Chub, good- 
naturedly. * Try a cigar, will you ? ' 

* Thank you ; I'd — Vd just as soon not,' said 
the young man, with an air of distrust. He knew 
what Mr. Chub's cigars were, and, like a prudent 
mariner, steered clear of them. 

* As you like,'8ir. Liberty Hall.' 

* I'm afraid I must trespass on your hospitality 
for another week. Chub,' resumed Brickwood. 

* Don't say a word, sir. Glad of it.' 

* It will all come right, some day.' 

* I know it, sir. It's only a question of time. 
What did Miss— ?' 

* Oh ! she's doing all she can.' 

* That's right, that is ! Now, my dear sir, fill 
up.' 

* She's a dear, kind girl.' 

* So she is, from all accounts. Pity she don't 
want a piano, though ; there's that Collard. Try 
it, will you?' 

* I don't mind,' replied Brickwood. * I'll stnun 
upon it, if it will amuse you.' 

Getting up, he took a seat at the piano, and 
played * Limerick Eaces,' and sang a song called 
* Little Billy,' much to Mr. John Chub's edification 
and delight. 

* Fine, sir, fine 1 You can do it,' said Mr. Chub, 
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when the performance came to an end. ' Give us 
*' Grod save the Queen," just for a wind-up.' 

Charley Brickwood had hardly commenced the 
national anthem before the door opened, and a 
spectre, pale and haggard, intruded its unhallowed 
face upon the scene. Mr. Chub was the first to 
notice it, and he cried, in a harsh voice, * Now, you 
go down.' 

The spectre moved its head slowly to and fro — 
which action was meant to express an emphatic 
and decided negative. 

^ You take your hook, now, d'ye hear ? ' 

But the spectre was obdurate, and refused to 
remove its unhallowed self from the forbidden 
atmosphere. 

Charley Brickwood ceased playing on hearing 
the altercation, and directly the music stopped, the 
spectre, pale and ghastly, like a corpse just out of 
a shroud, slowly left the room and sought the 
lower regions, where fallen angels are popularly 
supposed to abide. 

'There's a beast for you, sir,' exclaimed Mr. 
Chub. 

Chstfley intimated assent. 

* A beast, sir — a beast — that's what she is.' 
*Well, I wouldn't be hard on her. It only 

happens now and then.' 

* Six times in every blessed year, sii-, as I am a 
living man.' 

* Perhaps she won't do it again.' 
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* She won't have the chance, my dear sir. Out 
of this house she goes to-morrow morning, if I 
have a dozen policemen. Flesh and blood can't 
stand it.' 

* It is provoking.' 

* I've forgiven her these ever so many times ; but 
I'm an old chump of wood, sir — that's what I am. 
I'm at my wit's end.' 

Probably Charley Brick wood might have thought 
the journey a short one which conducted Mr. Chub 
to the cerebral goal ; but he did not say so ; and 
if he had he would have been in error, as his host 
was anything but a fool — his only fault was too 
much innate good-nature. 

A double knock was heard. 

*Post!' cried Mr. Chub. 

*ril go,' said Charley, who was nearest the 
passage. 

* Not a bit of it ; sit you there.' 

Mr. Chub returned with a letter addressed to 
Charles Brickwood, Esq. 
' Letter for you, mister.' 

* Thanks,' replied Charley, breaking the seaL 
An expression of pleasure illuminated his coun- 
tenance. 

' Good news ? ' queried Mr. Chub. 

^Capital I' answered the young man, handing 
him the letter. 

Mr. Chub took it and read, — ^ My dear Charley, 
I have at last something agreeable to communi- 
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cate to you. Papa has relented to a certain ex- 
tenty and will see you to-morrow at eleven o'clock. 
Mind you are punctual, for papa is on a committee 
in the House, and must be there at twelve. Ever 
your affectionate Edith.' 

* Hurrah I' cried Charley Brickwood. * I'll have 
an9ther glass of grog after that, Chub.' 

* So you shall, sir. Take your whack. I knew 
it would come.' 

* It is sooner than I expected, though.' 

* It's none the worse for that. I say — ' 

* What ? ' asked Brickwood, his face radiant with 
smiles. 

* You might ask him if he wants a Collard.' 
*I'll make him have a dozen,' he answered, 

jovially. 

* Well, it won't hurt him. A piano's always so 
handy in the house, ain't it? It's furniture, if 
you can't play upon it.' 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

EDITH CAREW. 

The quarrel between Edith Caxew and Sir Bridges 
Sinclair was more than a temporary estrangement. 
The poor girl's existence was made miserable 
through the unfortunate misunderstanding which 
had arisen between herself and her lover. Her ' 
parents persecuted her because she refused to 
make them acquainted with the cause of the 
quarrel. All she said in reply to the enquiries of 
her mother and father was, *You will know all 
some day.' Mr. Carew was seriously annoyed, but 
he did not know how to escape from the dilemma 
in which he found himself. His remonstrances 
with his daughter were as unavailing as his ex- 
postulations, and Mrs. Carew was as unsuccessful 
as himself. Edith grew thin and pale, and her 
mother noted this fact with apprehension, not 
unmixed with alarm. It was a source of per- 
petual disquietude to her, and she intimated to 
her husband her fear that Edith would sink into 
a decline. 

Mr. Carew determined to dissipate the gloom 
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that was gathering around his daughter's young 
existence, by making her devote herself to plea- 
sure and excitement. The day before the events 
recorded in the last chapter, he said, at breakfast, 
' You will go to the Derby, Edith ? ' 

^ I would rather not,' she replied, timidly, while 
a faint blush sufi^used her countenance. 

* Oh, nonsense ! It will do you good, 

^ You go, papa, and take mamma with you.' 

* I cannot go without you.' 

* If you insist upon it.' 

*I do, indeed, my dear Edith,' replied Mr. 
Carew, thinking it perfectly fair to exercise his 
parental prerogative. 

* In that" case I suppose I must submit,' she 
replied, with a deep-drawn sigh. 

^ I wish, Edith, you would make me your confi- 
dant,' continued Mr. Carew, broaching the delicate 
subject a little awkwardly. 

' I will, some day, papa ; but not just yet.' 

* Until you do, I am at a loss to know how to 
treat Sir Bridges Sinclair.' 

She sighed more profoundly than before. 

* At present,' he continued, * the presumption is 
that you are in the wrong, and that he has much 
to urge in his defence.' 

* I admit that it seems so, papa.' 

* You do admit it ? ' he said, in some surprise. 

^ Yes ; but in reality I am not to blame. Ap- 
pearances are against me.' 
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* Why not clear the mystery up, then, my pet ? ' 

* Because — because my pride won't let me. 
You are a proud old papa, and you would not like 
your daughter to be too humble and submissive, 
would you ? ' 

. * Not for the world, my dear. But still — ' 

* I know what you are going to say. You are 
my papa, and I owe a duty and an obligation — 
filial respect and obedience, and all that — a second 
edition of, or a lay sermon on the fifth command- 
ment. Papa, I know all about it.' 

*Well, my dear, please yourself; but I don't 
like the idea of your being thrown over by Sir 
Bridges, and people will talk. Eh ? ' 

' Let them talk. It will be all cleared up some 
day.' 

* When ? ' he asked, looking up enquiringly. 
^ Wait till the Derby is over.' 

*Why?' 

^ Oh, if his horse wins, he may be in a little 
better temper, and more inclined to listen to 
reason.' 

' That is all very well, Edie ; but I should feel 
more satisfied if you told me all about it. I don't 
see why you shouldn't. I might be able to assist 
you in some way.' 

*You don't really believe that I deserve the 
treatment I have received from Sir Bridges Sin- 
clair, do you, papa ? ' she asked, while her heart 
palpitated anxiously. 
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* Not for a moment, my dear ; but I believe that 
a lamentable and much-to-be-regretted misunder- 
standing has somehow or other arisen between you.' 

Edith rose from her chair, and, going over to 
Mr. Carew, kissed him affectionately, saying, * Dear 
papa, thanks ; thanks for that declaration of faith. 
Now I know you believe in me.' 

* Did you ever doubt it ? ' 

* Once,' she replied, tearfully. * I thought every- 
body was against poor little me.' 

* I love you too well, my darling.' 

* I know you do, papa. Well, now, I am going 
to tell you everything.' 

Stooping down, she whispered to him for some 
time. His face brightened up, and he exclaimed, 
* Ton my word, I think — ^but never mind, I won't 
say what I think. You have set my mind very 
much at ease, though.' 

* I would do anything to please you, dear papa ; 
you are so good.' 

After this conversation, Edith felt much happier* 
The confession she had made relieved her mind 
immensely, and the roses in some measure returned 
to her cheeks. Her mother was also made the 
recipient of her confidence, and the good under- 
standing which had formerly existed between the 
members of the Carew family was re-established 
and placed on a firmer basis than ever. In the 
meantime the Derby-day rapidly approached, and 
Ascapart was still the favourite, at short odds. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE TWENTT-FIFTH OF MAY. 

It was a glorious day ; a day that did your heart 
good, and made it overflow with joy and gladness 
and thankfulness. It put you on excellent terms 
with your neighbour, and made you almost in- 
clined to forgive your debtor and let him out of 
the dreary gaol in which he was confined at your 
suit, until he paid the uttermost farthing. Mr, 
CJhub's unpretending house was in a state of com- 
motion at five o'clock. First of all Miss Molly 
New woke up, got out of bed rubbing her eyes 
drowsily, and soon became conscious that the 
Derby-day was ushered in by a magnificent burst 
of glad cheery sunshifie. She set about her 
domestic duties that morning with a will, and 
Mr. Chub had no occasion to complain of his 
coflFee being insipid, or his haddock too much 
peppered. Everyone was bustling about in a good- 
natui-ed fussy way ; at six o'clock breakfast was 
ready. The young gentleman who, when we last 
saw him, had received a letter from Miss Carew, 
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descended to the breakfast room, his face radiant 
with smiles. 

* Morning, Mr. Chub,' he exclaimed. 

* Morning, Mr. Brickwood. Told you we should 
have a fine day, sir.' ■* 

* You have been a true prophet,' returned the 
young man, with a smile. 

Nobody ate much breakfast. Their good tem- 
per seemed to have taken away their appetites. 

* Come, Molly, you don't eat,' exclaimed Mr. Chub. 

* Now, Mr. Charles, a bit of this fish ? ' 

*Than you, none for me. What time will 
your trap come for you ? ' 

* Boimd to be here at nine, sir, not a moment 
later, under corresponding penalties.' 

* What sort of a one is it ? ' 

* Slap up, sir. Reg'lar gig sort of affair ; hold 
the pair of us nicely. It's a splendid turn out. 
" Right up to the knocker," as they say. I dx)n't 
do things by halves when I go out. Not me. I 
am an old chump of wood ; but never mind. It'll 
be all the same a hundred years hence, won't it^ 
Molly?' 

* Oh 1 don't ask me ; you're always talking some 
nonsense or other.' 

' There she goes, sir, that's what it'll be all day 
long. That's all I get for taking her out I She's 
the eighth plague <rf Egypt I ' 

* If you are not satisfied with me I can soon 
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suit myself,' replied his housekeeper, with au 
assumption of independent dignity. 

^ I don't start till ten,' exclaimed Charley Brick- 
wood, ^ I have to be at the Square at half-past 
nine, so I shall just see you into your conveyance 
and throw an old shoe after you, and get into a 
cab which will take me to Belgravia.' 

' Wish you was coming along with us, sir,' said 
Mr. Chub, in a tone of regret ; ^ but as things has 
turned out so uncommon well, it is no good 
grumbling and repining, is it ? ' 

An hour afterwards Charley Brickwood was 
walking restlessly about the house, as if he did 
not know what to do with himself. Mr, Chub 
came suddenly upon him as he was singing a 
catch — 

The sun rose up to view the sport, 
And shone out bright and clearly, 

While all about were of the sort 
Who love the Darby dearly. 

Mr. Chub took him by the shoulders and drew 
him into his study. The den of the capitalist 
was enlivened by an array of champagne bottles. 
A basket and some straw stood on the floor, and 
it was evident that the finishing touches were 
being put to the Derby hamper. Mr, Chub 
opened a bottle of the sparkling vintage, and 
poured out a foaming glass, which he offered to 
Charley Brickwood, but that young gentleman 
shook hift head, tSKiying, * Rather too early for that* 
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^ Not at all, my dear sir,' replied Mr, Chub, who 
would take no refusal. 

Charley drank it with rather a bad grace, and 
pointing with his finger under the table, said, with 
a smile, ^ I can see where you want to send me.' 

A clatter of hoofs and the noise of wheels pro- 
claimed that the trap had arrived. It was painted 
blue and white, and shone resplendent in more 
than one colour of the rainbow. Mr. Chub and 
his fair companion were not long in getting them- 
selves in readiness. Mr. Brickwood gallantly 
assisted the lady into the gig, which immediately 
tilted over a little as if the springs were not of the 
most modem pattern. ^ You can trim it better 
than that, I know,' cried Mr. Chub, in a tone of 
mild remonstrance, taking hisplace by ^her side, 
and catching hold of the reins which the groom 
held up to him. 

^That's better,' he said, arranging himself. 
' Now, then,* let go her head. Wo, mare ; so ho ! 
steady, lass I Good-bye, Mr. Charles.' 

* Pleasant journey,' said Brickwood. 

* See you on the course ? ' cried Molly. 

* Don't forget the champagne,' said Mr. Chub. 
^It's first chop; there's no mistake about it. The 
old chump of wood can do it when he likes.' 

The mare made a start, and struck sparks from 
the stones with her iron-shod feet, and they were 
oflF. There was an ugly look about that mare 
which Charley Brickwood did not exactly like. 
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She looked vicious. She was high in the withers, 
and had a way of moving her head uneasily. 

*If they get there safe and sound, it's as much 
as they will do,' he muttered to himself. 

A Hansom going by empty caught his eye. 
^Cab!' he shouted. The driver pulled up. 
Charley pointed with his stick in the direction 
he wished to go, and the man drove up to the 
pavement. Getting in, he told the driver to go 
to Eccleston Square. 

In the meantime the mare went bravely. Mr. 
Chub was delighted. He had the greatest diflSculty 
to avoid getting down and shaking the first man 
he met by the hand and telling him what 'a 
chump of wood' he was. Over Westminster 
Bridge and up the Eoad to Kennington, now 
they were in the ^ swim.' Carriages of all descrip- 
tions thronged the thoroughfares. Molly put up 
her parasol to keep off an imaginary sun. It was 
nicely fringed with lace, and perhaps she wanted 
to excite the envy and admiration of other ladies 
who were journeying Epsomwards. Every now 
and then, when a nit had to be passed over, the 
springs of the gig creaked uneasily, and once or 
twice they gave a sharp crack, indicative of speedy 
dislocation and a general break up. Clapham was 
reached. The gardens were thronged with people 
anxious to get a glimpse of the pleasure-seekers. 
The common loomed in the distance, and the bray 
of an ass was distinctly borne upon the summer 

I 
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breeze. To Mr. Chub's excited mind it sounded 
like the sweetest music, and he hailed it as an 
auguiy of good luck — ^a happy omen — ^though 
proceeding from an asinine source. Thinking to 
cut off a small comer, he directed the mare over 
the grass of the common ; but, unfortunately, he 
did not see a small hole in the turf. He was 
going at a quick pace, and the left wheel of the 
gig sank into the fissure. There was a snap, - 
followed by an instantaneous collapse. The wheel 
parted from the parent gig, and Mr. Chub, 
together with his housekeeper, were softly landed 
in a nice little quagmire, formed by the recent 
rains. The ground received them kindly, and the 
water made way for their bodies ; whilst the mud 
danced about hilariously, as if pleased at the joke. 
Shouts of laughter greeted Mr. Chub as he emerged 
from the morass ; and a crowd of boys assembled 
round the broken gig and commented freely on 
the accident. 

^ Cheer up, guv'nor, I'll tell 'em you're coming,' 
exclaimed one man, dashing by at a spanking pace. 

'Put the missus a 'orseback and ride down,' 
said another. 

• Trot it,' said a third. ^ It ain't above a step 
from here to the Cock at Sutton.' 

* Will you have a lift, master ? ' queried a fourth, 
pulling up. 

' Will you give us one ? ' eagerly demanded Mr. 
Chub. 
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^ You and the missus, too ? ' 

* Yes, both of us, of course/ 

'Both of you?' 

'Yes.' 

' Well, I don't mind.' 

' I — I won't forget it. Such kindness — ' began 
Mr, Chub, almost affected to tears of gratitude. 

'Don't holler afore you're hurt,' replied the 
man ; ' now come on if you're a-going.' 

' Where shall we sit ?' asked Mr. Chub, shaking 
himself free from mud, and giving Miss Molly 
New a helping hand out of the quagmire. 

'At the back.' 

' There isn't room, is there ? ' 

' Oh, lots, if you haiig on behind with your 
eyelids;^ and with a loud laugh at his own wit the 
man touched his horse with the whip, and once 
more rolled rapidly along the road to Epsom. 

The crowd screamed with laughter, and seemed 
to enjoy the incident immensely, Mr. Chub 
shook his fist savagely at the retreating cart, and 
muttered, ' Sold, by jingo I ' 

' Oh ! ' suddenly cried Miss Molly New, ' there's 
a boy making oflF with the hamper ! ' 

Mr. Chub instantly set oflF in pursuit. The boy 
dodged about like a young fox, and at last dived 
under a belt of furze bushes. It was some time 
before Mr, Chub could force his way through; 
when he did so, with his clothes torn and his face 
and hands scratched and bleeding, he fbiuxd the 
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young rascal had given him the slip, but before 
taking his departure had cut open the hamper and 
abstracted therefrom a chicken and a bottle of 
champagne. Mr. Chub felt inclined to cry with 
rage and vexation. Taking up his basket, he 
made his way out of the furze bushes as best he 
could. Some kind people had unfastened the 
horse from the gig, and had laid the latter upon 
its side to estimate the damage it had sustained. 
Mr. Chub was much so annoyed at the loss he 
had just sustained that he seized hold of the first 
boy he met, and began to pommel him. The boy 
kicked and bit, and the more he did so the more 
Mr. Chub punished him. A tall stout man at 
this crisis lounged up, and, seeing the combat, 
began to sing. 

You put your money on old Tom Sayers, 

Dooda, dooda. 
You put your money on old Tom Sayers, 
I'll put mine on the boy, 

Dooda, dooda, day. 

Then, with a grasp of iron, he caught hold of 
Mr. Chub, and liberated the boy, saying, * That's 
enough, master ; you've paid him. What's the 
little game, eh?' 

Mr, Chub looked up in astonishment. The 
boy ran oflf to a respectable distance, and amused 
himself by making faces at his tormentor, and 
indulged occasionally in derisive shouts and in- 
sulting remarks. 
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The broken trap arrested the stranger's atten- 
tion, and advancing to it, he looked at the frac- 
ture with a critical eye. 

'Your gig, master?' he said, addressing Mr. 
Chub. 

* Yes, it's mine ; that is, I've hired it to go to 
the Derby in, but it doesn't look as if I shall 
ever get there.' 

' Get on a 'bus an' go 'ome, you old sweep,' cried 
the boy who had just been whacked, cutting a 
caper, and making a hideous facial contortion. 

* I'll lay a penny you'd give something, now, to 
have this trap put in order,' said the stranger. 

* Anything you like,' replied Mr. Chub, his face 
lighting up once more with a gleam of hope. 

*A skiv does it,' returned the stranger. 

* It's your's with the greatest pleasure, as soon 
as you fulfil your promise.' 

* Soon do that. I'm a smith by trade, and 
there ain't much the matter here.' 

He beckoned to a boy standing by, and said, 
' Cocky, you go up to Wainwright's in the Lane, 
and ask the lad there to bring down t^ie tool-box ; 
sharp. Off you go.' 

The lad started off, and in a short time the 
necessary implements arrived. With a few skilful 
touches the springs were adjusted and placed in 
proper order. Then the wheel was re-attached, 
much to Mr. Chub's delight. 

'There,' said the smith, 'that's right enough 
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It'll carry you to Brighton and back. Use it 
gently, and don't go getting on commons and 
rough ground any more.' 

The horse was now put to, and Miss Molly New, 
who had scraped her dress as clean as she could, 
ascended the side of the trap, and was in her old 
place once more. Mr. Chub paid the sovereign with 
the liveliest satisfaction, and expressed his gratitude 
in no measured terms. It was now eleven o'clock, 
and they drove oflF amidst the cheers of the mob, 
and the derisive cries of the urchin, whose back 
began to feel a little sore and stiff. The smith 
was a perfect master of his craft, for the old gig 
went along excellently. It could not have gone 
better, and the ' old chump of wood ' arrived safely 
at Epsom without any further mishap. 

^ I think the horse's mouth wants washing out,' 
observed Mr. Chub to Molly, as they entered the 
town. 

*I don't know about the horse, but I know 
mine does,' she replied. 

^ Molly I ' cried Mr. Chub, holding up his finger 
in a monitory manner. 

^ Well, what's up now ? ' 

* Don't you try it on with me I ' 

^Try whaton?' 

' It won't do, Molly.' 

' What won't do ? ' 

' Don't go and sham ignorance. You want to 
begin lushing, and I won't have it. There 1 as 
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I'm a man, I won't ! We've got plenty with us. 
Wait like a Christian till we get on the course, 
can't you ? ' 

By chance Mr. Chub pulled up at the ' Horse 
and Jockey,' and getting down rang the bell for 
the ostler, muttering to himself, * She'll be " on," 
sir, as sure as eggs. I never see such a woman, 
blessed if I did. I'm a chump of wood. I'm 
getting old and silly, or I should have left her at 
home.' 

The ^ Horse and Jockey ' was full of people, ai^d 
Tony Eous seemed in his element. A cart stood 
outside with a large barrel in it. By its side was 
standing Eunning Paddy. 
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CHAPTER XL 
^Where's the littl'un?' 

Although Mr. Chub would not allow his house- 
keeper to have anything until the course was 
reached, he went into the public-house * to wash 
his own mouth out.' It was a high day and 
a holy day, and he thought a glass of beer wouldn't 
hurt him. He told the ostler to give his horse a 
pint of porter in a basin. He had been advised 
to do so before he started by the proprietor of the 
trap,' and he obeyed his instructions to the letter. 
The animal drank the porter with the greatest 
apparent delight. Tony Eons was behind his 
bar, serving his customers with his wonted aflfa- 
bility. He had his hat and coat on, and was just 
preparing to go to the course. Ted the tout was 
purchasing a bottle of rum. He appeared to be 
very tipsy, and hardly seemed to know what he 
was doing. Tony had not as yet perceived the 
presence of the tout in his establishment. 

* Come, look slippery with that rum, guv'ner, a 
cove can't be kep' waiting all day ! ' 

Tony Rous looked up,. and his brows darkened. 
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^ It's you, you scoundrel — is it? ' 

* I may have growed, but I don't know as I've 
altered much lately.' 

^ Get out of my place,' cried Mr. Rous.]] 
' I want this ere rum.' 

* You won't have it, then.' 
^ Won't you serve me ? ' 

^ Not if you was garsping,' replied Tony, empha- 
tically. 

* You're civil, any how.' 

* Don't mean to be.' 

* I don't care no more for you than I do for that 
pint pewter pot,' said Ted the tout, with a drunken 
leer that had something ferocious about it. 

^ If you don't get out of my place, I shall have 
to turn you out,' exclaimed Tony. 

* You turn me out 1 You couldn't do it, guv'nor. 
No, nor all your pals a helping of you, couldn't 
doiti' 

* You want to go to Brentford again, don't you ? ' 
enquired Tony Rous, with a mocking laugh. 

* Brentford ! ' cried the tout. ^ That was a bad 
job for you, guv'nor, I've got it in for you. I don't 
forget if I do look a fool. There's many a chap 
as as got all his change, who don't seem up to 
much. I'll pay you, guv'nor. Don't you make 
any mistake.' 

* I won't serve you,' said Tony, ^ so you'd better 
take your hook.' 

Mr. Chub was amused at this dialogue, and 
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stopped to listen. He had a little time to spare^ 
and he did not mind wasting five minutes. 

Tony IRous looked upon Ted the tout and 
Kunning Paddy as two unconscienceable rascals, 
though he believed the Irishman was led away by 
the other. For Ted the tout he had no respect 
whatever, while there were a few redeeming traits 
in Paddy's character. He considered that his 
bar was polluted by the presence of such a fellow 
as the tout ; and he was not only surprised but 
indignant at his audacity in venturing into the 
'Horse and Jockey' to ask for anything. He 
would rather have lost five pounds than have 
^ served him ; ' and he made up his mind, if the 
man did not go, to take down a constable's staflf 
he had hanging up in the bar parlour, and ad- 
minister a castigation which the tout would carry 
the traces of to his dying day. 

* Now, look here,' he said ; ^ will you go ? ' 
' When it suits me, guv'nor.' 

' That won't do.' 

* You're hard to please, ain't you ? ' 

Tony Ecus was about to go in search of his 
staff, when Eunning Paddy put his face in at the 
door and said, ' Whist I ' 

Ted the tout turned roimd. 

The Irishman beckoned to him with his finger. 

' What are you in a 'urry about?' replied the tout. 

* Come along, wid you,' exclaimed Paddy, ex- 
citedly. 
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' I won't move,' replied Ted, doggedly, Hill I've 
had it out with this old swine,' 

Paddy went away again with a shade of dis- 
pleasure upon his face. He knew that you might 
just as well- try to move a mountain as to move 
the tout when he had taken a certain idea in his 
head. Tony Ecus shook his head. * There's 
something up,' he said to himselfc *I'll lay my 
life these two vagabones are either on the 
" mouch," or else there's some plot a-going on.' 

His ruminations were cut short by the sudden 
entry of Mr. Dobson and his son Sam. Their 
appearance was calculated to startle any one. The 
trainer was without his hat, his hair hung wildly 
over his forehead; and Sam was in his shirt 
sleeves. When Ted the tout saw them, he 
chuckled to himself as if pleased at something. 

* What the deuce is the row now ? ' asked Tony 
Rous, turning very pale, for he thought some- 
thing had happened to Ascapart. 

* Have you seen Joey ? ' replied Dobson. 

' The Littl'un ? No ! He ain't been here.' 
The trainer sank down upon a bench, and 

covered his face with his hands. 

Turning to his son, he said, ^ Joey ain't been 

here, Sam.' 

* It's a rum start,' replied Sam, philosophically. 
Ted the tout moved towards the door. Tony 

Ecus noticed this, and with a spring vaulted over 
the bar. He placed his back against the door. 
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exclaiming, 'Not a soul leaves this house yet 
a- while.' 

' Let me out,' said the tout, roughh% 

' Not if you were the Prince of Wales,' replied 
Tony, stoutly. 

The tout put his hand to his mouth and 
shouted as hard as he could, ^ Paddy, lammasi 
make yourself scarce ! Be off ! ' 

Tony Rous raised his hand, and without any 
preliminary parleying struck the tout a tremen- 
dous blow in the mouth, which made his teeth 
rattle like castanets. The tout staggered a 
moment and then fell heavily against the bar, 
striking, his head in the descent, and falling 
stunned upon the floor. Throwing the door open 
with a jerk, Tony Rous rushed into the street, 
followed by Bill Dobson and Sam. Running 
Paddy had heard the signal, and was in the act 
of starting when Tony caught hold of the bridle 
of the horse, and told the Irishman to get out of 
the cart as quickly as he could. 

Mr. Chub was now more astonished than 
amused, and he was anxious to know what would 
happen. The scene was full of mystery to him, 
and he looked on in silent wonderment. Paddy 
did as he was told, but with a bad grace. He 
was overawed by the ferocious aspect of Tony 
Rous's face. Dobson was in a state of frantic 
despair. The jockey had suddenly disappeared, 
and Ascapart was left at the last moment without 
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a rider. It was possible to procure a jockey at a 
short notice, but, not being accustomed to the 
horse, he would stand a very slender chance of 
piloting him to the winning post ; and the matter 
of weight would be a serious question, which 
would require some diplomacy and skilful man- 
agement to overcome. Bill Dobson would have 
staked his honour and his reputation that the 
Littl'un was incapable of throwing the * stable ' 
over at such a critical juncture. He knew the 
lad to be thoroughly honest, straightforward, and 
trustworthy; and he would have allowed him to 
run in preference to any one else in a matter of 
life and death. He was positive that Joey Cob 
had not been tampered with. Of course he could 
not advance any explanation of his absence with 
the least degree of certainty, but he inclined to 
the hypothesis that the Littl'un had been tam- 
pered with by designing and -interested people. 
The same thing occurred to Tony Eous, who at 
once thought of Ted the tout and Eunning 
Paddy. Who so likely to attempt to throw the 
Sinclair party into confusion? They were, no 
doubt, bribed by people in the back-ground, who 
had a motive for wishing the horse to run badly, 
or not at all. They had made an attack upon the 
horse, which had failed; and finding that the 
animal was too well guarded to be got at, they had 
resorted to the ingenious expedient of kidnapping 
the jockey on the morning of the race, within a 
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couple of hours of the time when Joey Cob ought 
to have * gone to scale,' Tony Eous ground his 
teeth as he contemplated the chance of such 
villany being successful. 

Ted the tout was brought out of the 'Horse and 
Jockey,' by two powerful men who were* well 
acquainted with Tony. They held him in a grip 
of iron ; his head hung down and his face was • 
covered with blood from the force of the blow he 
had received, a few moments before. * Bring him 
here/ cried Tony, in a loud voice, at the same time 
laying his hand upon Eunning Paddy's shoulder. 
* You move, you spalpeen,' he said, * and I'm that 
mad I'll smash you.' 

The Irishman fell down on his knees in the 
roadway, as if supplicating for mercy. Ted the 
tout was sullen and defiant. 

Bill Dobson exclaimed, * What have you done 
with him ? Tell me and you shall be let go,' . 

* Leave them to me,' said Tony Eous, with de- 
liberation ; * I won't oflfer them any terms. I'm 
sure they've had a hand in this villany, and I'm 
determined to know the rights of it.' 

Ted the tout was appealed to, but he replied 
stolidly, * Don't know nothing, mate.' 

Mr. Chub who was standing close to the cart 
from which Eunning Paddy had just alighted, in 
obedience to the orders of Tony Eous, suddenly 
astonished everybody by crying out, * What's 
that ? ' 
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Every eye was turned upon him. He fearlessly 
returned their gaze, and stood in an attitude of 
listening. 

* What are you talking of, guv'nor ? ' said Tony 
Rous. 

'There's some one in the cart,' replied Mr. 
Chub. 

Now this declaration seemed sti-ange and wild 
enough, because it was apparent that the cart was 
empty. The barrel stood at one end, but with 
the exception of that and a plank which formed a 
seat for the driver, nothing met the eye but blank 
vacuity. Tony Ecus burst out laughing ; tapped 
his forehead significantly, and said, * Ain't got all 
his change.' ^ 

' Oh ! you may laugh and scream likewise,' said 
Mr. Chub, indignantly ; ' I know I'm an old chump 
of wood, but if there ain't summat alive within a 
yard of me, I'll be shot. I will, as safe as houses.' 

' Alive ! well, we ain't dead, are we ? ' replied 
Tony, smilingly. 

The touts seemed filled with the liveliest ap- 
prehension when Mr. John Chub began to speak. 
Ted the tout looked up and showed signs of ani- 
mation and interest. Eunning Paddy trembled 
all over and muttered an ave or a pater, or • some 
Eoman Catholic gibberish he had been taught in 
his infancy, but the literal interpretation of which 
he had no more idea of than a baby. He stopped 
once or twice to say, ' Shure, Misther Roiis,' as if 
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he were expecting a severe castigation, and deprer 
eating the severity with which it was adniinis« 
tered. 

The trainer noticed that the touts seemed 
moved by Mr. Chub's speech, and he walked 
quickly up to that gentleman's side, and put his 
hand up to his ear. * Hold your noise,' he said. 

Every one was silent. 

* Do you hear it ?' enquired Mr. Chub, after a 
lengthened pause. 

' I hear a scratting,' was the reply. 

Tony Rous now joined the group. 

Mr. Dobson's face lighted up all at once with a 
gleam of sunshine, and telling some one to look 
after the horse's head, climbed into the cart, pick- 
ing up a stone in the road as he did so ; he went 
straight towards the barrel, and without a word of 
explanation began knocking off one of the iron 
hoops, so as to get the top oflF. 

Eunning Paddy exclaimed, ' Oh ! murther,' and 
seeing a gap in the crowd, sprang to his feet and 
darted away before any one could arrest his pro- 
gress. Ted the tout endeavoured to follow the 
excellent example his friend had set him, but he 
Was too well guarded to be able to effect his 
escape. His struggle was unavailing, and he soon 
found himself lying impotently on his back in the 
dusty road, while four fists were upheld to strike 
him back again*f he dared to move. The trainer 
was not long in letting the daylight into the 
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barrel; having done so, he threw the broken 
boards into the road, and plunged his hand in the 
cavernous recess he had just succeeded in opening 
up. He uttered a cry of joy — of triumph — of 
hilarious delight. You would have thought he 
was going out of his senses. In a second he held 
Joey Cob in his arms as if he had been an infant- 
The Littl'un looked faint and ill. A huge gag 
protruded from his mouth ; and it was evident that 
he had been roughly treated." A ringing cheer 
burst from the assembled crowd as Mr. Dobson 
descended the steps of the cart with the jockey in 
his custody. Tony Ecus took the gag away and 
made the jockey drink some brandy-and-water. 
This revived him. He endeavoured to stand, but 
at first his limbs gave way, owing to the cramped 
position in which he had been placed for some 
time. Tony carried him into the * Horse and 
Jockey,' and ministered to his necessities in the 
bar parlour. 

Sam fairly blubbered with joy. 

The trainer shook Mr. Chub by the hand in a 
hearty and cordial manner, saying, with tears of 
genuine gratitude in his eyes, * I don't know who 
you are, but I owe my life to you. You have, 
under Providence, saved the honour of the 
stable. I should never have survived it if Asca- 
part had lost the race through the absence of the 
Littl'un.' 
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' Oh ! it don't matter,' said Mr. Chub, who was 
affected by his new friend's earnestness, and whose 
inoist eyes were a confession of weakness, 

* But it does ! I'll remember it all my life. If 
you had not heard the scratching and called my 
attention to it, we should have all been up a tree 
and bested by those thieves.' 

' Come and have a glaas,' replied Mr. Chub. 

As they went into the public-house, Mr. Chub 
muttered, * I'm only an old chump of wood.' 

They went into the bar-parlour, as privileged 
persons, and Mr. Dobson took the liberty of 
opening a bottle of champagne which stood*on the 
table, and, pouring some into a tumbler, drank 
it off to Mr. Chub's health, quite forgetting in his 
agitation that he had not given his friend any. 
Mr. Chub took it very quietly, contenting himself 
with saying, ' I hope I see you.' 

Joey Cob was soon able to speak and give an 
account of the outrage of which he had been the 
victim. He said that he happened to be in the 
rear of the stable about an hour ago, and that the 
touts ran hard upon him, overpowering him before 
he could give an alarm. They had the cart and 
the barrel at hand, and, having gagged him, placed 
him in the durance vile, in which he was dis- 
covered. When the cart stopped he could distinctly 
hear the sound of voices, although he could not 
distinguish what was said. He was unable to cry 
out ; so he scratched against the side of the tub. 
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in the hope that some one standing by would hear 
him. This providentially led to his rescue. 

The hour appointed for the great race was 
approaching ; and, as the Little'un felt himself so 
much better, it was deemed advisable to at once 
proceed to the stables. The party left the house 
and appropriated the cart belonging to Eunning 
Paddy and the tout as their lawful property; the 
spoils of war having from time immemorial be- 
longed to the victors. 

Those left in charge of Ted the tout had not 
been idle ; for, picking up the gag which had a 
short while before impeded the utterance of the 
Littl'un, they stuffed it into the tout's mouth, and 
tied his arms behind his back so tightly as to 
make the bondage exquisitely painful. Tony 
Bous approved of this proceeding very much ; and, 
with a few words of encouragement, delivered him 
over to the tormentors, not having time himself 
to attend to him ; and it is not too much to say 
that, in an hour's time, there was hardly an 
imbruised spot in his imhallowed carcase. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

* WON BY A NECK 1 ' 

Happily for the peace of mind of Sir Bridges 
Sinclair^ the new device of his enemies was kept 
a secret from him. Bill Dobson considered it 
unnecessary to inform him of the circumstance. 
Since the Littl'un had been so providentially 
recovered, Joey Cob expressed himself of opinion 
that, although a little shaken, his nerves were good 
enough to enable him to ride Ascapart with his 
accustomed ability. Tony Ecus gave the jockey « 
little ether to quiet him, and after putting on his 
colours, he mounted Ascapart, and rode him to 
the paddock. Sir Bridges evinced a few more 
signs of life than he had done for some time past» 
He had staked the best part of his fortune upon 
the chance of his horse winning the Derby ; and. 
If Ascapart were defeated, he knew that he should 
leave the course comparatively a beggar. With 
the remainder of his property, with the wreck qf 
his fine estates, he could live in luxury and ease 
in the retirement of some continental capital; 
but it was a melancholy prospect, and one he 
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flinched from contemplating. No wonder that he 
was pale and agitated, and bit his lip in a restless 
. manner, when the possession of many thousand 
broad acres was a question to be decided by the 
swiftness of a race-horse, his power of endurance, 
and his capacity for going at speed. 

Since his quarrel with Miss St. Clair, he had 
grown cynical and misanthropic. He felt the 
disappointment acutely, and it had made him 
rasher than he otherwise would have been. The 
pathetic words of an old song are applicable to 
his state of mind : — 

Little care the broken-hearted 
What their fate in life may be. 

But for a time he almost forgot Edith. Ascapart, 
and the prospect of his' winning the Derby, en- 
grossed all his attention. 

On the day of the race, between two and three 
o'clock. Sir Bridges Sinclair was walking from the 
ring to the Grand Stand, with Harry Bicknell and 
the Duke of Epsom, whose horse Nimrod, was 
second in the betting, and by many good judges 
regarded quite as favourably as Ascapart. Car-* 
riages were pouring on to the Downs, and the 
Four-in-hand Club sent out its choicest drags. 
These magnificent equipages made their way 
through the bar to the lower part of the course, 
while the small tradesmen, who had more taste 
for sporting and betting than for the legitimate 
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business of trade, and had driven down in their 
carts, either put up at the back of the Grand 
Stand, or drove down to Tottenham Comer, where 
they could get a good view of the race. 

Harry Bicknell was in his usual spirits, and 
talked and chatted away about the merits of the 
respective horses. * Have you made your book 
up ? ' he said, to the Duke of Epsom. 

' No ; not exactly. I'm open to a bet.' 

* 111 lay you an even century about Nimrod.' 

* You are very kind, I'm sure,' replied the 
Duke. * Perhaps you are not aware that the latest 
odds are two to one ? ' 

*Is that the betting on the course?' asked 
Bicknell. 

*It was the last issue that Wright sent to 
London.' 

'In that case, I'll lay you two to one in 
" monkeys." ' 

The Duke took out his book, and made an 
entry. Bicknell did the same, but just as he was 
about to return his pencil to his pocket. Sir 
Bridges Sinclair caught hold of his arm, and 
clutched it nervously. 

Bicknell turned round in surprise, and said, 
* What is the matter ? You are not ill, I hope ? ' 

The Baronet made no answer, but Bicknell 
looked up, and saw the Carews' carriage going 
slowly by. It had only four occupants, Mr. and 
Mrs. Carew, Edith, and Charley Brickwood. The 
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latter was conversing amicably with Edith. 
Perhaps it was this that caused the Baronet to 
turn pale, and experience a sinking of the heart. 
Edith did not see her former lover at first, but 
Mrs. Carew did. The Baronet had sufficient 
presence of mind to raise his hat. Mrs. Carew 
returned his salutation by a stiflF uncompromising 
bow. The carriage passed on, but before it had 
gone far, Edith turned her head round, after 
laughing at some lively sally of Charley Brick- 
wood's, and her eyes met those of Sir Bridges 
Sinclair point blank. Airy daggers seemed to pass 
between them, and stop quivering in one another's 
hearts, for they were both similarly aflFected. 
Edith became instantly as pale as the Baronet, 
and her bloodless lips told a tale of long and 
silent suffering. She had momentarily forgotten 
her sorrow, but it all at once came back upon her 
with a rush, and the bitter waters flooded her 
soul. 

Leaning on Bicknell's arm. Sir Bridges Sinclair 
walked totteringly along till he came te the Grand 
Stand. He was so overcome that he had scarcely 
strength enough to put his hand in his pocket to 
take out some money to pay for his admission. 
Some seats had been procured for them, from 
which they had an excellent view of the course. 
Having seen the Baronet seated in a chair, Bick- 
nell went to fetch him some brandy. He knew 
very well what the matter with his friend was. 
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He, too, had seen Edith Carew, and he had not 
omitted to notice the young man who was seated 
by her side, and talking to her in so vivacious a 
manner as to make her indulge in merriment, 
*She needn't have brought him herey he mut- 
tered, feelingly. He sympathised deeply with the 
Baronet, and commiserated his misfortune. 

* Come, old fellow, wake up a little,' he said, 
cheerily. 

Sir Bridges shook his head. 

' Drink a little of this brandy I have brought 
you.' 

The Baronet drank a third of a tumblerful at a 
draught, and it appeared to have no more effect 
upon him than so much lemonade. 

He sat in a dejected manner, looking around 
him occasionally, but without appearing to notice 
anything or anybody. It was pitiable to see him, 
'Confound the women!' thought Bicknell. 'It 
is too bad that they should always be working us 
poor fellows some mischief.' 

The horses went to the post, and Mr. Dobson 
was surprised at not seeing his employer. He 
enquired for him, but without receiving any in- 
formation respecting the locality in which he was 
to be found, until some one had told him that he 
had gone intx) the Grand Stand. 

' I don't know as I want him,' said the trainer 
to Sam ; ' although he might have been here, if 
only for luck.' 
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. The 'Littrim' was in his element, and many 
an admiring glance was cast upon the horse and 
his accomplished rider. He was determined to 
do his best for his party ; and Ascapart seemed, 
from his splendid condition, to be just the animal 
to help him to the summit of his ambition. If 
he was beaten, the struggle would be a gallant 
one, and no one would be able to say that Asca- 
part was not defeated upon his merits. 

It was Bicknell's voice which aroused the 
Baronet from his lethargy. * They're off!' he 
cried. 

Sir Bridges Sinclair looked up languidly, but 
presently withdrew his gaze. 

It was a false start. 

The Duke of Epsom held a single-barrelled 
glass to his eye, and reported to Bicknell the state 
and condition of the various horses. 

* Nimrod's pulling his jockey's arms out. Bad 
sign that. Ascapart's as quiet as a lamb. Might 
show a little more life, I think. Now they're oflF! 
They are! Bravo! No false start this time. 
Well done, McGeorge ! ' 

You would have thought that at such a mo- 
mentous and critical moment Sir Bridges Sinclair 
would have exhibited some interest in the result 
of the contest ; but, as far as outward show went, 
he was as passive and as quietly unconcerned as if 
he had been playing a game of billiards with a 
lady for a few dozen pairs of gloves. The heavy 
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tramp of the horses rushing past like a whirlwind 
did not make him breathe quicker ; nor did the 
blood seem to move more swiftly through his 
veins when Bicknell told him that Ascapart was 
settling down into his stride, and drawing away 
from the ruck, Nimrod leading. 

The rest of the brandy stood beside him, but 
he did not offer to touch it. On dashed the fleet 
steeds, competing for the blue riband of the tur£ 
On all sides the eager buzz of expectation arose, 
and men and women went frantic and beside 
themselves with excitement and anxiety. A panic 
in the stock-market, when companies are crumb- 
ling, and the funds falling two, three, and four per 
cent, in the hour, and foreign shares are dwindling 
away to next to nothing when each haggard 
messenger brings tidings of a rise in the bank-rate, 
and the discount houses won't touch legitimate 
paper and good bills at short dates under an un- 
precedented price — when every telegram brings 
fresh reports of monetary conrulsions in every 
capital in Europe, and men look terror-stricken 
at one another, and blanche with a nameless dread 
of some unheard-of catastrophe — is as nothing to 
the race for the Derby. 

On go the horses, and still arise the well-known 
sounds from the enclosures in front of the standi 
emanating from the voices of the post-betters, 
who will * lay against any one, bar one.' 

Sir Bridges Sinclair's name is in everybody's 
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mouth, and they look cariously at one another 
and ask, in tremulous accents, below their breath, 
* Will he win ? ' and Sir Bridges Sinclair himself 
is sitting on a bench in the front rank of the 
Grand Stand, as pale as a young girl who has just 
had an offer of marriage made her by a man she 
detests, but whose suit is favoured and urged on 
by her friends. Why is he pale? Why is he 
listless as a corpse almost ? Because his heart tells 
him that he still loves Edith Carew ; and eager 
vultures are gnawing at his vitals as he thinks 
that she is even now talking lovingly to his rivaL 

What is the Derby to him in comparison with 
that priceless affection which his sinking spirit 
tells him is lost to him for ever ? What lands, 
what houses, what money? Dross, worthless 
things, only fit to risked oh the wind and bottom 
of a horse ! 

Look at Ascapart darting through the impeding 
air with the velocity of an arrow just parted from 
the twanging bow. Bicknell claps his hands 
together in admiration. It is a grand sight. Just 
fix your eye upon the noble creature careering 
over the turf with straining sinews and starting 
eye-balls; with distended nostrils and veins swollen 
with a glowing current, the best equine blood that 
the world can show. Note the pace he goes at^ 
count the number of times his legs move in a 
minute ; watch him as he responds to the touch 
of the spur, or the cut of the whip his jockey plies 
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Lim with. See the other horses straining every 

nerve and every muscle, tramping along behind 

him with a dull sound, like distant thunder. Ha \ 

that shout portends something. The maddened 

crowd watch him with intense eagerness, and 

cry themselves hoarse, as they are conscious 

of the successful efforts of another horse who is 

gradually creeping up to Ascapart. They are 

together. It is the Duke of Epsom's horse Nimr 

rod; side by side they speed along. Such a race 

was never seen before. The Duke drops his 

glasses and becomes almost childish with the 

excitement of the moment. Bicknell is so agitated 

he cannofc speak; but Sir Bridges Sinclair sits 

immobile as a stone. He sees what is passingi 

but his thoughts are not with his horse. They 

are wandering on the Downs, where the caxriage 

of the Garews has taken up its position. Such ia 

the power of love. Some people positively shed 

tears, they are so moved. Now for the finish* 

Here they come. Past the Stand. Ascapart an(} 

Nimrod — neck and neck. Use the spur and ply 

the whip. The wings of the wind are not fleeter. 

Neck and neck still. The judges crane their 

necks, and the throng sways hither and thither, 

bellowing like a huge Bedlam. Well done, Joey 

Cob 1 Never was there a better horse than Asca* 

part — a spring, a bound, call it what you will — a 

sublime eflfort, such as it is worth a lifetime to 

witness, and Ascapart came in the winner by some- 
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thing less than a neck. Hurrah ! for the winner 
of the finest race upon record ; and hurrah ! for 
the lad who has ridden him so splendidly; he 
shall have applause this day. The Duke of Epsom 
instantly became calm, and, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, elbows his way through the crowd. Make 
way for him there. He finds the atmosphere 
stifling; let him have air. Bicknell wipes the 
tears from his eyes with the knuckles of his hand, 
and turns round to Sir Bridges Sinclair. Still 
placid 'and motionless! Bicknell tries to speak; 
but he can't do it for the life of him. There is d 
gurgle in his throat, and that is all. What is the 
matter with the Baronet ? Is the man crazed ? 
His horse has won the Derby, and he has doubled 
his fortune, and yet he sits on that bench like one 
stricken with the palsy. In reply to Bicknell's 
furious signs and unavailing efforts to get his 
words out, he says, in a cold, hard, grating voice, 
* My horse has won, but he has not won me Edith 
Garew ! ' and he takes up the remainder of the 
brandy and drinks it off at a draught, and then 
throws the glass into a corner, where it breaks ; and 
laughing wildly, he rises, and taking Bicknell's 
arm, prepares to go down to the open once more. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



ONLY A COUSIN. 



Just as Sir Bridges Sinclair reached the space 
around the judge's chair, a young man came up 
to him and said^ ^ Can you tell me where I am 
likely to find Sir Bridges Sinclair ? ' 

* I am Sir Bridges Sinclair,' he replied, in the* 
same stony voice he had employed ever since he 
had seen the Carews' carriage, and Edith talking 
gaily to the gentleman who occupied half of the 
front seat with her. 

' Oh, indeed ! I am glad I have met you, 
because it will save me a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble.' 

As the Baronet looked at him, it struck him 
that he had somewhere or other seen his interro- 
gator's face before, but where he could not tell on 
the spur of the moment. But that he had seen 
him, in the flesh, in a dream, or in a picture, he 
was morally certain. 

'Perhaps you will allow me,' continued the 
young man, *to congratulate you upon the victory 
your horse has just won?' 
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* I shall not allow a stranger to do anything of 
the sort; Sir Bridges surlily replied. 

^ If I am a stranger at present, I hope, when I 
give you my card and explain my motives for 
seeking you, that I shall not be so any longer.' 

The Baronet bowed haughtily. 

The young man took a card from his pocket 
and handed it to Sir Bridges Sinclair, who took 
it and held it between the tips of his fingers, and 
looked at it in an insulting manner. 

* Mr. Charles Brickwood.' 

That was all. There was no address — not even 
a pencilled one. 

* I am not aware, Mr. Brickwood, that I ever 
had the honour of meeting you before, conse- 
quently not so much as a nodding acquaintance- 
ship exists between us.' 

* But allow me ' 

* Pardon me, you must not interrupt me. I 
will not trespass upon your patience and good- 
nature^very long.' 

* You misunderstand ' 

' Not at alL' 

Brickwood gave up the attempt to speak imtil 
the Baronet had^finished. He despaired of getting 
a hearing. 

' May I add a trifling remark ? ' said Sir Bridges 
Sinclair; 'not being favoured with your ac- 
quaintance, you must forgive me for saying that 
I have no wish to make it.' 
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Charley Brickwood's face grew red and his eyes 
flashed, but he muttered, 'Never mind, he'll dance 
to another tune presently.' 

* I have come from Miss Carew,' he said, calmly- 
The change in the Baronet's manner and de- 
meanour to the young man was marked and 
instantaneous. 

* Ah ! what of her ? ' he said, tremulously. 

* Perhaps, strictly speaking, I ought not to say 
that I come from her, or by her express sanction, 
but ' 

^Pray speak out. Excuse my remarks of a 
moment ago, I was irritated, I ' 

^ Don't say another word ; I can make every 
allowance for your feelings,' replied Charley Brickr 
wood 

* You are very good.' 

* What I have to say concerns you very nearly,' 
began Brickwood. 

^My dear fellow,' exclaimed the Baronet to 
Bicknell, * will you have the goodness to excuse 
me for a short time ? When I have heard what 
this gentleman has to tell me, I shall be very 
much at your service.' 

* Certainly,' answered Bicknell, who walked away 
and speedily met a party of friends, who invited 
him to partake of the good things of this life in 
the shape of poultry and champagne. 

* Now, Mr. Brickwood,' continued Sir Bridges, 
* take my arm will you ? ' 
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Brickwood did as he was requested, and said, 
* If I talk about myself in what I am about to 
explain, you must not think me egotistical, but I 
cannot make my narrative complete without being 
circumstantial.' 

'Say what you like,' replied the Baronet, 
wondering very much what sort of communication 
was about to be made to him, but feeling well 
disposed to anybody who was deputed to come to 
him by Miss Carew. 

* You remember a letter ? ' 

' Yes,' said Sir Bridges, bitterly. 

* Written in a masculine hand, which you found 
Miss Carew reading one morning when you called 
in Eccleston Square ? ' 

' Yes, perfectly well.' 

* You also recollect a scene in the garden on 
the occasion of a ball ? ' 

^ My memory is rather too tenacious of such 
occurrences.' 

' In justice to Miss Carew I must tell you that 
I wrote the letter,' said Charley Brickwood, boldly. 

* You ! ' cried the Baronet in astonishment. 

* And in addition to that, I am the man to whom 
she was talking when you— you saw us together 
in the garden.' 

' And may I ask, sir,' queried the Baronet, eye- 
ing him suspiciously, * who and what you are, and 
what claim you have upon Miss Carew's con- 
sideration ? ' 

L 
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* You may ask all those questions and as many 
more as you like,' answered Charley Brickwood 
good-naturedly. ^ I am a sailor, and the son of a 
gentleman.' 

' But Miss Carew ^ 

* Is the dearest girl that ever lived.' 

* You are trifling with me, sir,' said Sir Bridges, 
in a severe tone of voice. 

* Not in the least. I say so because I know that 
I am speaking the truth, and I have every reason 
to thank her for her kindness to me.' 

^ Will you be a little more explicit?' 

* In what way ? ' 

'What is Miss Carew to you?' 

* She is my cousin,' replied Charley Brickwood 
calmly. 

* Only a cousin/ said the Baronet to himself. 
' But cousins are sometimes dangerous.' 

'I had the misfortune once when on board 
the "Arethusa,"' said Charley Brickwood, 'to get 
tipsy while on duty. It happened in this way. We 
were in the tropics, and I had to take a boat's 
crew to the port to bring the captain on board. 
The sun was very hot, and I imprudently drank 
some rum and water. The effect was quickly per- 
ceptible. It made me incapable. I laid in the 
bottom of the boat insensibly drunk. I was court- 
martialled, and had to leave the navy. Mn 
Carew was my only friend. My father and mother 
bad long been dead, but when he heard of my 
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disgrace^ and the ^' Gazette" informed him that I 
had been dismissed the service, he refused to see 
her or speak to me. During all this time Edith 
was kindness itself. She gave me what little 
money she could spare, and had it not been for 
her, and an old servant of my father's, Mr. Chub, 
in whose house I lodged, I should have died of 
starvation. The letter you saw was written by 
me, and in it I asked Edith to intercede with 
Mr. Carew for me, as I had an idea of going to 
Australia and trying my luck there. I told her 
what a desperate position I was placed in, and 
how much I felt the harsh sentence of the court- 
martial, and ' 

Sir Bridges Sinclair would hear no more; he 
caught hold of Brickwood's hand and shook it 
cordially. 

* One word more,' said Charley Brickwood. * I 
should have explained all this to you long ago ; 
but I did not know anything about the misunder- 
standing between Miss Carew and yourself until 
to-day, when I saw Mr. Carew. Edith made up 
our estrangement, and, thanks to her unceasing 
goodness and generosity, I shall have a chance of 
relieving myself in a foreign land. I am very 
sorry indeed to think that I should have been the 
cause of so serious a quarrel, but I hope I have 
taken the earliest opportunity of making all the 
reparation in my power.' 

' My dear young friend, you have behaved nobly/ 

L 2 
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replied the Baronet, once more wringing the sailor's 
hand. * Where— — ^ 

Charley Brickwood knew what Sir Bridges wished 
to ask him, and he replied, * Miss Carew is still in 
the carriage, but let me tell you one thing. She has 
not the slightest conception that I have gone after. 
I dare say she will scold me, for she is very proud, 
but I know she loves you and is breaking her 
heart over you.' 

The apathy of the Baronet, and the gloom 
which had hitherto characterised his manner, wore 
off, his face beamed with smiles, and he evinced 
a desire to see Miss Carew at once. Brickwood 
volunteered to accompany him and show him the 
spot where the carriages were standing. On their 
way numbers of men pressed up to Sir Bridges 
Sinclair and shook him by the hand, congratulating 
him upon the success of his horse. He returned 
their salutations with cordiality, and no one seemed 
to envy him his good fortime except those who 
had been heavy losers. By dint of great exertion 
Sir Bridges and Brickwood contrived to reach the 
Carews' carriage. Like everyone eke, they were 
unpacking their hampers and making an attack 
upon the comestibles which they had brought 
with them. Edith was sipping some champagne. 
Before anyone in the carriage knew that they 
were in the vicinity, the two men stopped at the 
carriage door. Charley Brickwood touched his 
cousin on the hand and said, * An old friend of 
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yours.' Edie moved to the other side and began 
talking rapidly to Mr. and Mrs. Carew, who 
seemed to take the greatest interest in what he 
was saying. Edith Carew became a trifle paler if 
anything at first, but the blood rushed to her 
cheeks with almost tidal force, and she became as 
red as fire. Sir Bridges held out his hand, 
exclaiming in a low voice, only audible to her 
for whom the remarks were intended, * We have 
both been in the wrong. Can you forgive me as 
freely as I forgive you ? ' 

She hesitated a moment before she answered, 
and when she did speak there was a sort of music 
in her voice as if she were breathing through an 
iEolian harp. 

* All along I had a right to expect this amende 
from you. Has it not been too long coming ? ' 

' I hope not,' he replied. 

* I suppose Charley has told you all ? ' 

* I think, everything.' 

* I don't know that I ought to forgive you,' she 
said, with a half smile. 

* Why not ? ' he asked. 

* Because you have treated me so very badly.' 

^ Are there no palliating circumstances in the 
case?' 

' There may be, but nothing could justify your 
treatment of me.' 

Before the Baronet had time to reply, Mr. Carew 
said in a hard tone, 'I am surprised. Sir Bridges, 
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that you have the courage to speak to my daughter 
after your behaviour, after the gross way in which 
you have insulted her.' 

* Are you speaking to me ? ' demanded the 
Baronet. 

* Of course I am ; and what I wish to convey to 
you is that Miss Carew neither wishes to see you 
or to hold any communication with you whatever.' 

*May I ask why?' 

* The question carries its own answer. Eeally 
you give me a vast deal of trouble. Must I be 
more explicit ? ' 

' At present I am at a loss to understand your 
meaning. If I have treated Miss Carew badly, as 
you roundly assert, I did so from a misconception. 
I put a wrong interpretation upon certain sus- 
spicious circimistances, but I am willing now to 
make all the atonement and reparation in my 
power. I do not think I can speak fairer than that*' 

* I simply want to wash my hands of you, Sir 
Bridges Sinclair,' returned Mr. Carew. *My 
daughter has now formed other connections 
and ' 

* In that case my presence here is an intrusion,' 
said the Baronet proudly. 'Miss Carew, I wish 
you good morning.' 

With his heart swollen to bursting. Sir Bridges 
Sinclair, who ought that day to have been the 
proudest man on the course, walked moodily 
along amongst the carriages with* a crestfallen 
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air. He was pondei*ing many things in his mind^ 
and he was rather of opinion that this world is a 
vale of tears. He had not gone far before some 
one touched him on the shoulder. He turned 
round with a start, and was confronted with Charley 
Brickwood. 

* You I ' he exclaimed. 

* Yes ; I have something for you.' 

The Baronet looked at him enquiringly. 

In reply Charley gave him a scrap of paper, on 
which some words had been hastily scribbled with 
a pencil. -He did not lose a moment in reading 
them. * Papa is unjust. I must see you. Do as 
Charley asks you. — Edith.' 

Nothing could have pleased Sir Bridges more 
than this brief communication, which was preg- 
nant with meaning. He interpreted it as a proof 
of lingering partiality for him, or at all events as 
a disclaimer of any participation in her father's 
hostility. Mr. Carew was evidently prejudiced 
against him — and naturally enough, for it was only 
reasonable to suppose that he would be biassed in 
his daughter's favour. He asked Charley Brick- s 
wood what he proposed to do, as he would be 
glad to follow his advice in everything. Charley 
replied that he had arranged with his cousin to 
take the Baronet to some secluded spot, where they 
would be unnoticed by anyone, and where they 
could converse at their leisure. He had no doubt 
that he would be able to slip her away from the 
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carriage for half an hour without her absence 
being noticed by her father or mother. Sir 
Bri(]^es felt inexpressibly grateful to Brickwood 
for his nice management of a delicate affair, and 
they walked rapidly across the downs until they 
came to a colony of gipsies' tents. There were 
few of the inmates around them^ for all the able- 
bodied ones were on the course plying their trade 
and picking up the coin of the realm by telling 
fortunes, or by other ingenious methods in which 
they were proficients. A few dusky-skinned children 
were playing about and fighting with a sort of 
predatory instinct over sundry lumps of mud and 
chips of wood. The babies were becoming slightly 
uproariously noisy, for it was about the time when 
the hyaena is most excited in anticipation of his 
diurnal meal. 

* You stop here and cotton up to the gipsies,' 
exclaimed Charley Brickwood ; * you will find them 
pretty good fun.' 

* Shall you be long? ' asked Sir Bridges. 

* I can't say exactly how long, but you may 
depend upon my being as quick as I possibly 
can,' replied Brickwood. 

The Baronet shook his hand once more. He 
could not help doing so. He was inexpressibly 
grateful to Brickwood, and determined to do all 
he could for the young man to help him on in 
life, and assist him in any career he liked to 
choose. In point of fact, there was every indica- 
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tion of his cousin's quarrel with her lover being a 
very good thing for Brickwood. Sir Bridges was 
pervaded with a feeling of ecstatic delight The 
prospect of once more meeting Edith on friendly 
terms was ineffably pleasing to him, more especially 
as everything had been cleared up, and they were 
apparently on the verge of friendship and intimacy 
again. He walked restlessly up and down, hardly 
noticing any of the objects, animate or inanimate, 
by which he was surrounded. He very narrowly 
escaped treading upon a papoose, or small gipsy 
baby, but, warned by the shrill voice of its anti- 
quated and somewhat indignant grandmother, he 
avoided the commission of the act of infanticide of 
which he had nearly been guilty. A five-shilling 
piece so fai* mollified the old gitana that she 
volunteered a prophecy respecting the Baronet's 
future. Wishing to pass away the time which 
had to elapse before the ai-rival of Miss Carew, he 
consented to listen to the gibberish which formed 
her stock in trade, but it possessed no more interest 
for him than if he had been in a Jew's synagogue 
when the chief rabbi was discoursing in Hebrew 
upon choice historical subjects, such as the sub- 
mersion of Egyptians in the Eed Sea, or the sale 
of a birthright for a mess of pottage. The old 
crone might have been jabbering away for five 
minutes, when Sir Bridges heard some one cough. 
He looked up to see who the intruder upon what he 
considered his privacy might be. To his astonish- 
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mmt he perceiTed a fsax: which was well known 
to him. He was a man of about eight and twenty 
or firom that to thirty. PosBessed of a good- 
nalmed huce, his manner appeared frank and 
genial, yet there was something about him which 
spoke of canonicals and the churdu He was a 
dergyman, and had for some time been in orders. 
He jffeached in ihe country at a church contiguous 
to the Baroness estates, and they had frequently 
dined together. The Bey. Earnest Beade was 
not on the present occasion dressed in parsonic 
attire. His garments were of that kind generally 
called ^free and ea^.' He was walking towards 
the carnages, as if he had a hankering after the 
fleshpots of the Crentiles, when his footsteps were 
arrested by the singular spectacle of the Baronet 
encouraging the practice of the occult and for- 
bidden art^ 

* Glad to see you, Sinclair !' exclaimed the Bev. 
Earnest Beade. 'Delighted to hear your horse 
has won the Derby. Are you indulging in a little 
of the prophetic art, and trying to find out the 
right mare for the Oaks ? ' 

* How do, Beade ? ' he replied. ' Fact is, I'm 
waiting here for some one, and I was just whiling 
the time away. How did you get down here ? I 
was not aware that races were the thing for 
parsons.' 

* Oh 1 ' said Beade, with a laugh. * I was tired 
of mortifying the flesh, so I left my gown and my 
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cassock at home, and came down here with my 
mother and sisters; but, seeing the gipsies and 
their tents, I just ran down to make a hasty 
sketch. I want a head or two for a picture I am 
painting in water-colours,' 

Sir Bridges fervently wished that the Eev. 
Earnest Eeade had never caught sight of the 
gipsies. Charley Brickwood and Edith would be 
on the spot immediately, and then the presence of 
the parson would be anything but agreeable ; but 
how to get rid of him he could not imagine. The 
gipsy still stood by his side; her skinny and 
attenuated frame made her look for all the world 
like some antediluvian witch]who had escaped the 
deluge, and descended to futurity as a sort of ani- 
mated mummy. 

' That will do, mother,' he said ; * I think I have 
had my five shillings' worth ;' but the gipsy would 
not be 'choked off' until she had finished the 
* patter ' she had learnt by heart, I am afraid to 
say how many years before that celebrated year of 
grace when that famous horse Ascapart won the 
Derby. 

* And you will make her your lawfully-w^edded 
wife,' she croaked. * You shall live happily until 
the last days of your life, and you shall have 
children half a score.' 

'Come, missis, don't be too hard upon him,' 
exclaimed Reade. 

' That will do,' cried Sir Bridges impatiently. 
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leaving the exponent of his destiny, who was . ap - 
parently able to pry into the prospective returns 
of the Registrar-General. He crossed over to the 
clergyman, and entered into a casual conversation 
with him, looking round anxiously now and then 
to see if he could discover anything of Charley 
and IVf iss Carew. But they were not as yet in 
sight. 

*Your people will miss you, will they not?* 
said Sir Bridges, with a view of reminding the 
parson of the duties he owed to his family. 

* Not at all. They know where I am, and I left 
a lot of guardsmen talking to the girls and pitch- 
ing into the eatables.' 

*And potables too, I suppose?' 

* And potables too, no doubt.' 

' I shouldn't like to keep you away, though.' 

* Don't mention it. I am only too happy to 
think that I should have met you so accidentally ; 
but really I find the most charming episodes of 
one's life are simply and purely adventures. Now, 
I could dilate upon that theme for hours without 
feeling the least fatigue.' 

*You would have more endurance than your 
listeners, then,' thought the Baronet. 

* There is nothing that I like so much as undi- 
luted romance.' 

*By that phrase, do you mean the fictions of a 

man who prefers his potations free from an admix- 
ture with aqua pura ?' 
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* By no means. I mean those things which are 
the actual occurrences of every-day life^ not the 
highly-coloured tales of novel writers, or the im- 
possible concretions of unscrupulous newspaper- 
mongers. I, sir ^ 

'My dear Eeade, just permit me to remind 
you that you are not at present in the pulpit,' 
interrupted the Baronet, with a smile. 

*Upon my word,' began the parson, a little 
nettled, but he almost directly recovered his wonted 
serenity, and said, ' Wait till the next time you sit 
under me, and I'll have my revenge, even if I 
have to pitch Greek and Latin at you.' 

*That would drive me out of the church at 
once ; but pray don't let me keep you.' 

*You are not keeping me, my dear fellow. 
Don't be in the least alarmed about that. I want 
lo talk to you. I will devote myself to you for 
the rest of the afternoon.' 

Sir Bridges Sinclair groaned. 

'I will go back to town with you and dine with 
you.' 

Sir Bridges mentally registered his protest 
against that, and resolved that nothing should 
induce him to undergo so frightful a punishment, 
parsons being all very well in the country, where 
society is diflBcult to get at, but away from their 
cures, parsons are apt to degenerate into bores. 

'I will leave my mother and the girls,' continued 
the Eev. Earnest Eeade, 'and go with you in your 
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drag^ or your trap, or whatever vehicle you choose 
to patronise. I don't often see you, and now I 
have met you I will stick to you.' 

* You forget I have an engagement here,* said 
Sir Bridges, hoping that the recollection of this 
fact would drive the parasitical parson away. 

* What does that matter ? I can wait.' 
' I may be an hour.' 

* Take two hours if you like, sir. ^ Time is 
nothing to me.' 

The Baronet saw that the case was hopeless, 
and that his only chance of escaping from his 
tormentor was to appear to fall in with his views, 
meet Miss Carew, walk away with her, and so 
give him the slip. With this intention predo- 
minant in his mind he said, ^ Were you winner ? 
I don't suppose my friends will be long now before 
they make their appearance. Have you been out 
shooting since that day you shot a dog in mistake 
for a rabbit ? ' 

* InfaThdurrij regina, jubes renovare dolorem^ 
replied Eeade with a laugh. 

* How's that ? have you been in any fresh grief? ' 

* Dreadful. I went out one day with a double- 
barreled gun, and you know how shortsighted I am ? 
Well, I saw something brown through a hedge, and 
took it for a hare. I fired, and what do you think 
I killed ? — Sent both barrels into him, sir ? ' 

*I really won't pretend to say; perhaps a 
beater.' 
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* No, a donkey,* 

* That was a very serious matter.' 

* Not in itself, but the ridicule attached to the 
exploit was prodigious.* 

^ Did it get talked about ? ' 

*I should think so; they even put it in the 
papers, and, what was worse than all, invented a 
word for it.' 

*What did they call it?' asked the Baronet, 
beginning to be amused. 

* Asinacide by a clergyman.' 

* Oh ! ' said Sir Bridges laughing. 

*What makes the matter worse is, that when I 
show myself in the town the little boys bray at 
me. I have asked the bishop for another living, for 
all the people laugh when they see me, and even 
in church the fancy of some of my parishioners is 
so tickled that they burst out incontinently into a 
loud gufiFaw. An old woman of eighty was carried 
out in convulsions the other day owing to her snuff 
having gone down the wrong way during a fit of 
laughter which was brought on by her nephew in- 
dulging in a subdued hee-haw at her elbow.' 

Sir Bridges Sinclair was about to make some 
appropriate reply, when he remarked a lady and 
gentleman in the distance who appeared to be 
coming quickly towards him. As he continued 
gazing at them, he plainly distinguished Edith's 
figure. He bowed to the Rev. Earnest Beade 
and said, * Excuse me, Reade, my friends are 
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coming ; I will go and meet them, and join you 
presently.' 

Mr. Eeade said he was in no hurry, and he 
hoped the Baronet would take his own time. 

Sir Bridges went towards the two people whom 
he supposed to be Charley Briekwood and Edith. 
He met them half way. Edith blushed, and cast 
down her eyes. She had never looked more 
beautiful than she did as she stood there on the 
dry crisp grass, suffused with blushes, in all the 
glory of her maiden loveliness. Sir Bridges Sin- 
clair was so much of this opinion, that he felt 
more passionately enraptured than he had ever 
done before. It was incumbent on him to speak, 
but he did not know what to say. If he was a 
good judge of horses, if he was a plain straight- 
forward fellow, a little blunt than otherwise ; if 
he had won the Derby through the instrument- 
ality of Ascapart and the LittPun, it did not 
follow that he was suflBciently accomplished to 
speak fluently and to the purpose to Edith Carew 
when they met together in a friendly way after 
their long and serious estrangement. 

Charley Briekwood came to the rescue. *I 
shall go and have a jaw with the gipsies,' he 
exclaimed ; * there can't be much harm in leaving 
you two together.' 

And away he strolled with his hands in his 
pockets, whistling * Eule, Britannia.' His way of 
walking was somewhat remarkable. It was some- 
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thing between the waddle of a duck and the 
swagger of a port-admiral. Most men who have 
been on the quarter-deck any time acquire it 
through having to accommodate themselves to the 
motion of the waves. 

Edith and the Baronet were now alone. It was 
a consummation that both of them in their hearts 
had long wished for. At last it had arrived, and 
if one could read their faces correctly, they ap- 
peared to appreciate th6 event as it deserved to be 
appreciated. 

*This is really very kind of you,' said Sir 
Bridges Sinclair, finding his power of utterance 
now that Charley Brickwood had gone away. 

'After the frank and open way in which you 
came to me and spoke just now,' returned Edith, 
* I thought that it would be only right and proper 
to come to you. Papa thinks you treated me 
badly, but I am perfectly willing to admit that I, 
as well as yourself, were in the wrong. One of 
the great failings of the Carews has ever been an 
hereditary pride, which often makes them miserable 
for the sake of asserting a principle. Had not 
Charley, poor fellow ! found out coming down 
from town to-day that he had been the cause of 
a quarrel — what shall I say ? — a misunderstand- 
ing between us, and brought you to me, I would 
rather have died than have uttered one syllable 
which would have the efiFect of bringing you to my 
side. It may be very foolish of me — I won't deny 

M 
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that it is SO ; but one cannot help one's nature and 
one's bringing up.' 

* My darling Edith,' said the Baronet, ' I have 
done you a great injustice. May I flatter myself 
that I had some excuse for ^ 

* A little — just an iota,' she replied smilingly. 

* What can I do now to prove the sincerity of 
my repentance?' 

^ * How should I know?' she said, shrugging her 
shoulders. 

* Are we as good friends as ever, dearest Edie?' 
he asked eagerly. 

* Quite. If you will promise never to be 
jealous of a cousin again.' 

' I will promise not to be jealous of anyone, 
not even Adonis or Apollo. Do you think Mr. 
Care^Y will continue implacable ? ' 

* If I must tell you the truth, I think he will : he 
has been breathing fine and smoke, and all that, 
at you for a long time past. He said just now before 
I left the carriage, that he would rather see me 
dead than your wife after what had happened.' 

* Did he indeed go so far as that ? ' asked Sir 
Bridges Sinclair in surprise. 

^ Yes ; and although mamma did not agree 
with him, she did not contradict his assertion.' 

This intelligence seemed to annoy the Baronet 
exceedingly. He looked hard at the ground for a 
time, as if in deep thought, then he raised his 
eyes and exclaimed, * You are sure, my dear Edith, 
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that you have quite forgotten our quarrel and 
forgiven me ? ' 

* Yes,' she said, laconically. 

' You love me as much as ever ?' 

' Must I say more so ? ' she replied, looking at 
him in a way that made him long to press her 
to his heart, and call her his own for ever. 

' If that is so.' 

* If I ' she said, reproachfully. 

' May I put your affection to the test ? ' 

* In what way ? ' 

* Why not defy your father — ^marry me without 
consulting him ? I have to-day nearly doubled 
my fortune. When I thought that you and I 
were separated for ever, I grew reckless, and I 
staked everything upon the success of Ascapart. 
He has won, and now I am as rich again as I was 
a month ago.' 

* That is nothing to me ! I do not fall in 
love with money bags.' 

* I know that, dear Edith ; I merely meant to 
say that we could afford to defy any amount of 
persecution and parental anger.' 

*What do you wish me to do?' she asked, 
thoughtfully. 

' Be my wife, darling — ^will you ? ' 

* Without papa's consent ? ' 

* Yes ; and By Jove, I have an idea ! ' said 

Sir Bridges Sinclair. 

M 2 
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Edith looked at him in amazement^ his manner 
seemed so wild. 

While he had been talking to Miss Carew, 
Charley Brickwood had struck up an alliance with 
the Eev. Earnest Eeade, who, while waiting for 
the Baronet, was glad enough to get some one to 
moon about with him. He had seen him leave 
Sir Bridges with Miss Carew, and he came to the 
conclusion that the winner of the Derby was their 
mutual friend, so he did not feel any compunction 
in advancing and speaking to them. 

*Eather primitive costume,' he said, alluding 
to the gipsy babies, who, if the truth must be 
told strictly and impartially, were not altogether 
as decently clad as they might have been. 

*Yes/ replied Brickwood. 'Something like 
that of the ancient Britons, I should think.' 

' There is no accounting for taste. One of the 
most perfect gentlemen I ever knew, an accom- 
plished scholar, and a rising junior at the bar at 
the present time, and the best fellow that ever 
lived, used to go to Mile End Grate, after a day's 
hard reading, and buy a pint of periwinkles. He 
would come back outside an omnibus and eat 
them, picking the things out of the shell with 
his scarf-pin, and throwing the shells at the 
pedestrians.' 

* I can't say I like winkles,' replied Brickwood, 
' but I don't object to oysters. There is a place in 
Vinegar Yard near Drury Lane which is called by 
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diflferent names. Some fellows call it the Whistling 
Oyster, which I believe is its proper designation ; 
others will have it the Melodious Mollusc; and 
others again the Musical Bivalve.* 

Before he could finish his remarks Sir Bridges 
Sinclair came up to them. He had left Edith 
abruptly. He whispered one or two words to the 
clergyman, and, having received his reply, ran 
back to Edith. 

'Well,' she exclaimed, *what is the result of 
your little journey ?' 

* If you really love me, Edith,' he answered, 
* will you marry me now ? ' 

' Now I ' she exclaimed. 

* Yes, at once.' 

* What a question to ask ! How can we be 
married now ? There is no church.' 

* No, but there is a gipsy tent. You are fond 
of anything romantic' 

*But the parson?' 

* Is not far off.' 

' What do you mean ? ' she asked, in great per- 
plexity. 

* Only that my friend Eeade is standing close 
by talking to Brickwood, and he has consented to 
go through the marriage service.' 

'Will it be legal?' 

' That is a question. Probably not, but it will 
be something to laugh over and talk about in 
after years. Mr. Carew will forgive us, and we 
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can have the marriage solemnised again in a short 
time, with the usual pomp and ceremony^ at St« 
George's.' 

* Thank you, no. I don't like St. George's. I 
am High Church, and ' 

* St. Barnabas, then, or St. Paul's ? ' 

* One of the two.' 

' Will you consent, dearest Edith, my own, my 
darling ? ' 

She hesitated, 

* You will be my wife in the sight of God, if 
not in that of man, and when you go back to 
town to-night in the cai'riage, you will feel that^ 
although separated from me, we are one and in- 
divisible.' 

She gave him her hand, but still she made no 
answer. • 

* Say yes, dearest Edith,' pleaded the Baronets 

* Will it make you happy ? ' she said, with a 
sweet smile. 

* Supremely so.' 

' Then it shall be as you wish.' 

He led her towards the place where the Kev. 
Mr. Beade was located, and introduced him to 
Miss Carew. 

*Sir Bridges has asked me to do a singular 
thing,' he said. * But I never could refuse any- 
thing to an old friend.' 

* I am afraid it is foolish of me to consent,' 
murmured Edith. 
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* I will not go so far as to say that. No barm 
can come of it. Where shall we extemporise a 
chapel ? * 

* I will go and make terms with the old party 
in the tent,' said Charley Brickwood, getting up 
for that purpose. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HABBUGE AL FBESCO. 

Chablet Bbickwood did not experience much 
difl&culty with the prophetess. She readily ac- 
ceded to his proposition, and thought a sovereign 
well earned by the loan of the tent for half an 
hour. It was not of large dimensions, but when 
the children and dogs were hauled out, there was 
room enough for all the party. Mr. Eeade for- 
tunately had a church service in his pocket, 
which he handed to the Baronet, saying, * Better 
coach up the responses.' 

He glanced over them, and handed the book 
back to the Reverend gentleman. Charley Brick- 
wood was supposed to give the bride away, and 
to be the Baronet's best man at the same time. 

Everyone was sedate and serious. There 
was no levity apparent in the manner of any one 
of them. Mr. Reade's manner was especially 
solemn. Before he opened the prayer book, he 
said in a low voice, but yet distinct : ' I beg you 
all to imderstand that I am not binding myself 
to any silly escapade. I look upon the contract 
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you are entering into, Sir Bridges Sinclair, with 
the lady by your side as one as binding and ever- 
lasting as if the marriage service was about to 
be read by the Bishop of London in St. Paul's 
Cathedral.' 

' Certainly,' replied Sir Bridges. 

And then in the solitude of that little tent, 
whose dirty weather-beaten canvas kept out the 
perpendicular rays of a summer sun, but not the 
hum of the busy racing world to the right of them, 
two people swore to love and cherish one another 
till death did them part. When the ceremony 
was brought to an end, Edith burst into tears. 
Sir Bridges Sinclair pressed her to his heart, and 
murmured, * Bless you, my own dear, dear little 
wife.' 

At this she sobbed more than ever. She was so 
very happy, and it was well for her that her joy 
found vent in tears. 

They left the tent together, Edith hanging 
upon his arm. Mr. Eeade and Brickwood fol^ 
lowed at a discreet distance. 

Not one word did the lovers speak ; they felt 
that they were husband and wife, and their hearts 
were too full for utterance. When they nearecl 
the ranks of carriages Sir Bridges spoke. 

* Darling, I must leave you now. Charley will 
take you to your carriage. To-morrow I shall 
come and claim you as my own.' 

Edith pressed his hand, and said in gentle 
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accents like the purling of a brook, * I can hardly 
think it anything but a dream.' 

* You are right,' he replied : * it is a dream — ^a 
dream of happiness, and one I trust we shall 
never awaken from.' 

And she hoped so too, and her fiill lustrous 
otbs, flashing with unspeakable love, told him 
how fondly she hoped it. It was a misery for 
them to part, but they were consoled by the re- 
flection that the next meeting would be all the 
sweeter for a temporary absence. As Charley 
Brickwood shook hands with the Baronet after 
Edith Carew had changed from her husband's 
arm to her cousin's. Sir Bridges said, * My dear 
Brickwood, I am eternally your debtor. Eely 
upon me as your friend for life.' 

And so they all went their ways. 

* * * * # 

Mr. Carew forgave his daughter, and consented 
to acknowledge Sir Bridges Sinclair as his son-in- 
law. The happy couple went abroad, and were 
very, very happy. The Baronet still retains his 
fondness for the turf, and there is not a more 
celebrated jockey than Joey Cob the Littl'un. 
Ascapart still wins a race when he is put on his 
mettle, though he is no longer a three-year old. 
Tony Kous continues the friend of Bill Dobson 
the trainer, and has taken Sam into partnership, 
as he wants some one to help him and to manage 
his business. The trainer of course found the 
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ready money to buy a share in the ^ Horse and 
Jockey,' but that's not to be wondered at con- 
sidering the * pot ' he made when Ascapart won 
the Derby. 

Eunning Paddy went to his native land, and 
from there travelled to America; he settled at 
Chattanooga, and became a * Fenian.' Ted the 
Tout went abroad at the expense of Her Majesty's 
Government. Mr. Chub became very tender on 
the way home from Epsom. The result of which 
little— let me say amiable — weakness was that 
he married his housekeeper a week afterwards ; 
and as they were leaving the church, from the 
force of habit, he exclaimed, ^ I say, you don't 
happen to want a piano, do you ? ' 



THE END. 
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